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Lift high your glasses, and for sentiment's 
sake, propose your toast with RITTENHOUSE 
SQUARE. For every drop of this choice Penn- 
sylvania Rye comes fo vou mellow-smooth 
from charred oak batrels. Here's one really 
fine straight whisky EVERYONE can afford. 


. Distilled. Matured and Bottled by 
Continental Distilling Corporation, Philadelphia 
Also: Distillers of DIXIE BELLE Distilled Dry GIN 



































Beauty—Comfort—Safety... and V°8 Performance 


ALL Four of these features of the New Ford V-8 for 1935 reveal important progress in automobile design and man- 
ufacture. ... You note the modern spirit of the car in its distinctive, flowing lines. It is reflected also in its remark- 
able riding comfort, especially in the back seat. This is due to a fundamental change in weight distribution, new 
seat position and new, longer springs of unusual flexibility. You ride nearer the center of the car-—forward of the 
rear axle. The lengthened springbase is a further factor in the comfort of the New Ford V-8. . . . The wider, 


roomier bodies are all-steel and all body types are equipped throughout with Safety Glass at no additional cost. 





Other safety features are new ease of steering and the improved quick-stopping brakes. . . . The story of 
Ford V-8 performance is told on every highway, on every hill, and at every traffic light. Owners’ figures on cost 


of operation and up-keep show that the Ford V-8 is the most dependable and economical Ford car ever built. 
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orGod and country , we associate ourselves together for the following purposes: Jo uphold and defend the Constitution 


of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to foster and perpetuate a one hunds 


ercent Americanism ; 


to preserve the memories and incidents of « our association in the Great War, to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the com- 


munity,stateard nation; - ea the auto 
peace and good will on earth ;to sa, equard and transmit to 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutua 


of both the classes and the masses; to make right the master of? might; to promote 


erity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy ; to conse~ 
helpfulness — Preamble to the Constitution of The American Legion. 
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The IMMORTAL 
he 


BY 
IRVING 
BACHELLER 


. 


HERE are only three mem- 
bers in my little ghost club of 
immortals. It is a most ex- 
clusive club. More than a 
thousand illustrious ghosts of states- 
men and heroes have applied for ad- 
mission. They have been politely 
turned away because a certain rare, 
divine right is required for member- 
ship. Candidates must be recom- 
mended by God and humanity. I call 
it The Common Sense Club because 
its members are the great apostles of 
Common Sense—a new son of heaven, 
conceived in England and born in 
America, where it became an irresist- 
ible power raising up the poor from the 
dust and shaking ail the kingdoms. 

Therefore, the birthdays of these 
three that stand close together, be- 
tween January 17 and February 22, 
shine with a peculiar light. The full 
significance of this light should be 
signalized in plain words for the 
average Citizen. 

The members of my little club are 
Washington, Franklin and Lincoln. 
They are essentially as like each other 
as flowers from the same root. This in 
spite of the fact that Washington was 
an aristocrat, while the other two were 
commoners. Unlike Mirabeau, Fox, 
Pitt and Gladstone, they had no use 
for radiant architecture in a speech. 
The oracular face and the attitude of 
aiming at remote ages were not for 
them. They were all familiar with the 
sound of the crowing cock and the odor 
of frying sausage and probably of 
buckwheat cakes before dawn and the 
feel of weary legs before sunset. Their 
wisdom and their knowledge came not 
from the schools but from association 
with human beings or in the light of 
the window and the tallow dips, or in hard, earthy experience. 

These Americans had two incomparable articles of intellectual 
furniture—common sense and patience. Since the olden time no 
men had won immortal distinction with an outfit so simple and 
commanding. According to Dr. Holmes there were one story, two 
story and three story men. The first knew only facts. The second 
knew facts and were able from them to perceive laws. The third 
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Decorations 


by 
‘Howard Mc Cormack 
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knew facts and laws and in them were 
able to discover universal truths. 
Through their skylights they saw 
something above fact, law and truth. 
The members of my ghost club were 
three story men. Each had certain in- 
dividual traits that helped his work 
Washington an engaging personality, 
the other two differing and captivat- 
ing types of humor. But their domi- 
nating quality of spirit was alike. 

The world had been ruled by Un- 
common Sense. Lowell has rightly 
said: “It was the drums of Naseby 
and Dunbar that gathered the Min- 
ute Men on Lexington Common.” 

Until a Common Sense of right be 
gan to assert itself in a lot of common 
people of the same mind in England 
regarding the tyranny of the church 
and the state, that kind of thing was 
almost an unknown quantity. ‘These 
plain men and women had learned to 
read and to think and enough of them 
were of a common opinion to make a 
troublesome party. Some of them set 
out to cross the great deep in a little 
ship. The foundation of New Eng- 
land was a common sense of human 
rights. A common sense of need was 
applied to their defense and suste- 
nance. This big thing developed in the 
General Court, the town meeting and 
the school. Men got the habit of 
thinking for the common good. The 
spirit of the time whispered in every 
ear. There were certain very wise 
men among them and their wisdom 
became almost a common possession. 
Not too much should be expected of 
these people. They had a heritage of 
ancient Judaic fetters and supersti- 
tion, finally cast aside. Their common 
sense was not always exemplary. It 
was often too severe, but it grew in depth and mercy and charity 
and understanding. Out of the soil thus seeded came a crop of 
men new to the world. These men had the faith and aspirations 
of the crowd out of which they came. 

The child was born. Common sense had become a thing to be 
reckoned with. What a school it was! In it our most distinguished 
men from Washington to Mark Twain got about all the learning 
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they had. They were their own 
teachers, their own professors. Now 
Thomas A. Edison was one of them. 
When we compare him with the col- 
lege-made physicist we discover an 
interesting difference. 

I once asked him to explain the 
meaning of voltage, amperage and 
watts. “‘Well, this will give youa notion 
of it,” he said. “If you drive warm 
water from a hose into a snow bank 
the squirt of the stream will be the 
voltage, the size of the stream, the 
amperage, and the hole in the snow, 
the watts.” 

How plain and unforgettable is 
this! Yet Edison dealt with a power as 
mysterious as the cosmic ray. He 
used the American method. 

Imagine the inscrutable college 
slang with which Mr. Einstein would 
have bewildered the hearer. 

Virginia, founded in a common love 
of adventure, grew under conditions 
of hardship and difficulty like those in 
New England. Remote from foreign 
influence a similar type of man de- 
veloped there eventually in sympathy 
with New England. Common sense 
had also become the main reliance of 
those segregated people. New England 
and Virginia were at length as alike in 
spirit as Washington and Franklin, 
and the heart in them was the heart 
of all America. They voiced the com- 
mon sense. The people understood 
them and were willing to follow them 
even with bloody feet. 

Franklin reflected the quality of the 
environment when he said to the 
British: “Guard Mr. Fox against any 
mistaken notion. We have a people 
more enlightened in respect to their 
political rights than any under God’s 
heaven.” 

The British could not believe it. 
The claim was preposterous. Lord 
Howe offered a bribe, and again 
Franklin said: ‘If any suppose that I 
could prevail upon my countrymen 
to take black for white or wrong for 
right, they do not know them or me. 
They are incapable of being imposed 
upon and I am incapable of imposing 
on them.” 


Franklin knew that his constituents were the only people in 
the world with a highly developed common sense of right and 
wrong. The intellectual pot had been stewing for a hundred and 
fifty years and here at last an incredible thing had come to pass 

three million toilers who were thinking people and whose only 
Of such people was our Consti- 


king was the King of Heaven. 
tution born. 


All of Washington’s speeches simply voice and deepen and 
develop the common faiths. In his conversation are sayings that 
signalize the common spirit like: “If you cannot do what you 
want do what you can,” and he leads that spirit in saying: “When 
your enemy talks of peace prepare for war.” 

Mr. Gladstone called Washington the purest figure in history 
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conveniences of life.” 


theme. It was this: 


“In America we honor labor. 
Only the hog lives like a gentleman.” 

What a change since then, due, it would appear, to the coming 
of wealth and of other new things more disturbing! 


will of his people. The Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States were an expression 
of the great common sense of the com- 
mon folk of America interpreted by 
their able leaders. 

It is the sublime patience of these 
men that has excited the admiration 
of the world and I think that far re- 
mote readers of history will wonder 
at it. Theirs, after all, was the com- 
mon patience. The life of the col- 
onies from the beginning had been a 
school for patience. It was full of 
hardship and lonely waiting for the 
slowly growing harvests, for the re- 
turn of the fisherman and the ox- 
drawn traveler, for the return of 
spring after the long, severe winters. 
A journey on the roads was a punish- 
ment. Often from three to five days 
were needed to go to the mill and the 
market. It was a slow-moving world. 
What an amount of patience one 
needed to live through a severe illness 
with remote and incapable physicians, 
to endure surgery without anaes- 
thetics! It took a deal of patience to 
break down and burn the forests and 
prepare the land for planting. The 
pioneers could not have lived without 
patience. Slowly as the generations 
passed it got into their blood and bone. 

Is it not the one great virtue that 
we lack today? With wealth and the 
telephone and motor cars and con- 
crete highways and airplanes, we have 
little need of it. We must have what 
we want and we must have it quickly. 
Many of us have small patience even 
with a wife or a husband or a child. 

We think the depression an out- 
rage. We writhe and shriek and even 
jump out of high windows. Many 
would rather die than put up with 
poverty. The President has organized 
a divorce court of unparalleled pro- 
portions to get rid of it but so far we 
seem to be thoroughly married to this 
undesirable mate. To many of us it 
looks like a life partner. 

Franklin said certain things that 
apply to our situation and this is one 
of them: “Don’t make. the poor easy 


in poverty but drive them out of it. The streets of Lubberland 
are paved with penny rolls and the houses tiled with pancakes. 
What occasions much want and misery is the employment of men 
and women in works that produce neither the necessaries nor the 


It is undoubtedly true that Franklin saw much harder times 
than we have ever known. 
He said a characteristic thing that leads to another stage of our 


Man, horse, ox and ass work. 


European 
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because he was a true servant of the 
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thought and a host of its mental and 
moral acrobats have been pouring in 
upon us. Many of our young go to 
Europe to finish their education. All 
this began in 1880 when the tide of 
immigration was started by the per- 
secution in Russia. In the next four 
years 1,928,167 European immigrants 
arrived in the port of New York. 
Those arriving at other ports would 
no doubt have greatly increased the 
number. Our common sense has been 
diluted until it has become like 
watered milk. Torv and Court party 
atheism, the philosophy of Karl Marx 
and of the extreme Russian radicals 
got their foothold in America. An- 
archism began to show its red eyes 
and murderous passion in the Hay- 
market riot in Chicago. Labor began 
its long quarrel with capital. The 
foreign philosophers taught the host 
of newcomers — Asiatics, Italians, 
Slavs, Greeks —that capital and lab- 
or are natural enemies. Our old 
common sense had regarded capital as 
a byproduct of labor, thrift, industry 
and ability. The two belonged to the 
same family. They were blood 
brothers. Had not Jim Hill, John D. 
Rockefeller, Tom Edison, E. H. 
Harriman and Andrew Carnegie 
struggled on through heavy toil to 
pre-eminent positions? We seem to be 
likely to lose common patience and 
tolerance and understanding of each 
other. 

Again we quote the Common Sense 
of Washington: 

“No free country is ever overcome 
until the manners of its people are 
corrupted.” 

Franklin was the spokesman for 
more than a hundred years of the life 
of the great New England commonal- 
tv. He knew its adventures and tra- 
ditions, its homely phrasing full of the 
blood warmth of strong men. Its 
wisdom, painfully gathered in that 
big field of time, was not only in his 
blood, it was in the talk of all the old 
men and women of his neighborhood. 
These were people who had been 
obliged to make their own fun or go 
without any. They had had no 
theaters. But some were not without the eye to see and the heart 
to enjoy excellent comedy in the life around them—odd char- 
acters, comic incidents, droll sayings. Some of the most eccentric 
people had been coming down out of the lonely hills to market. 
They had their own way of talking and dressing and some 
imagination. The old saying “I trusted to Providence till the 
britchin’ broke” undoubtedly goes back to pre-Franklin days. 
The great man’s character, wisdom and humor came naturally 
out of this background. He was one of seventeen children and 
his father played the fiddle, always sure of an audience. 

It was a like background, whose sacred atmosphere had been 
considerably modified, that gave us the more riant humor of 
Artemus Ward, Mark Twain and Abraham Lincoln. Jim Smiley 
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in the leaping frog story might easily 
have had his counterpart in colonial 
New England. 

Lincoln was also an inheritor of the 
old-time common sense of right and 
wrong, and no humorist had a keener 
eye for the ridiculous. He had a talent 
for making it serve him as remarkable 
as that of Franklin. In his legal 
pioneering in the new West he won 
many a case with a story so apt and 
convincing that the controversy ended 
in good natured laughter. But 
Lincoln stands alone as the great, di- 
vine voice of Common Sense in the 
later world. His humble beginning, 
his understanding, his humility, his 
kindness, his mercy, have made him 
perhaps the most exalted figure in a 
thousand years. When we read the 
last paragraph in the Second Inaugu 
ral and the speech at Gettysburg, we 
bow our heads and we see again the 
light ineffable. Do we not feel the 
same mighty rhythm in the greatest 
of all teachers speaking to the com- 
mon people with the same plainness 
and simplicity, the same kind of com 
mon sense, love, helpfulness, forgive 
ness and mercy! Were they not also 
His themes? 

In explaining his great epic poem, 
Milton wrote: “The Eternal Spirit 
can enrich with all utterance and 
knowledge and sends out His Sera- 
phim with the hallowed fire of His altar 
to touch and purify the lips of whom 
He will.” 

This is old stuff yet it is hard to ac 
count for Lincoln on any theory less 
exacting, to say nothing of the tre 
mendous rhythms in “Paradise Lost.” 

Look at this curious uncouth figure 
who, when he was on Salem Hill, wore 
one suspender, and his trousers did 
not reach to the tops of his shoes, and 
take heart. He fell in with an ir- 
responsible but learned man living 
there. This man had books and the 
love of poetry and an unusual famil 
iarity with the best writers. Undoubt 
edly Jack Kelso introduced Abe, as he 
was called, to the world of the imagi 
nation. It is known that he had read 
the life of Washington and that he 
now began to read Burns. It is probable that he also read the 
plays of Shakespeare, some of the novels of Scott and the Pil- 
grim’s Progress. Up to the time when in his early twenties he 
rescued a volume of Blackstone from a barrel of waste and began 
to study law, I do not believe that he had read more than half 
a dozen books but they were good books. He got their spirit and 
their rhythm in his soul. It may be, it just may be, that these 
days we read too many books and some that do not build us up 
but rather tend to break us down. Yet a million other men had 
done as Lincoln did in his youth. 

Now Abe was not then a religious person. My own impression 
is that his talk would not always have been fit for delicate ears, 
but somehow he had got an inviolable (Continued on page 60) 
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HANDSOME 


MONG the many resem- 
blances that Boston, 
Massachusetts, has to 
London, England, is a 

predilection for fog, thick and 
woolly, that descends like a cur- 
tain, destroys vision, and renders 
all mysterious and unknown. 
Upon such a night, when the wise 
Bostonian gives up his theater 
party and decides to stay at 
home, and so be sure of knowing 
where he is, come bed time, a 
young man ina slicker that looked 
like a relief map of the eastern 
watershed, so crisscrossed was it 
with little streams of running 
moisture, fumbled his way along 
the Embankment, guiding him- 
self partly by the railing, and 
partly by the struggling gleams 
from the arc lights. He arrived 
finally before one of the hospitals 
that line the lower bank of the 
Charles River. He drew out a 
note book, and by the aid of a 
street light, consulted an address 
therein. 

“This is the place!” he told 
himself. He looked about him. 

“Boy,” he muttered, “I don’t 
like fog! I always run into hard 
luck. Gee! That night at Apre- 
mont was just such a night as 
this!” He whistled to drive the 
recollection from his mind. 

He had had, during the war, a 
company commander that was 
about the meanest specimen of 
humanity he had ever met. The 
captain had gone around, on that 
foggy night so long ago, digging 
everyone out of their fox holes to 
form a ring of cossack posts, so 
that the Germans could not 
“jump” his company. Excellent, 
except that the company was in 
support, and the nearest German 
some two miles away. The young 
man in question, having been 
shoved into the woods somewhere, had just extended himself in 
an attitude of vigilance when a tank had clattered by, so close 
that it ran over a corner of the shelter half he had spread to keep 
himself out of the mud. 

“That six feet of ordure!’’ growled the young man, referring to 
his former captain. “I’d like to meet him again!”’ 

He closed his book and entered the hospital. 

“My name is Buchanan Grey,” said the young man to the 
nurse at the information desk. “I am an investigator from the 
Eagle Liability Insurance Company. To see John Squires.”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said the nurse, “the Hobomoc Paper Company 
case that they flew down by airplane? The night superintendent 
would like to talk to you about it. Second door on the right.”’ 
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Buchanan looked down at the face on the pillow. 
combed, but he 


“Has he croaked already?”’ demanded Buchanan Grey in some 
alarm. 

“The night superintendent will give you all information!”’ re- 
plied the nurse coldly. 

Buchanan went down the hall. It augured ill that the night 
superintendent desired to see him. Perhaps she wished him to 
guarantee the hospital expenses, a thing he had no authority to 
do. Perhaps she wished him to accept liability before he was 
allowed to see the patient. Perhaps, after all, she was going to 
deny him access entirely, most serious of all. 
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The patient had been shaved, his hair had been 
was deathly white 


“I’m from the insurance company on that accident case from 
Maine,” Buchanan introduced himself, as he entered the night 
superintendent’s office. “‘Buchanan Grey is the name. I was told 
you wanted to see me.” 

The night super looked him over calmly. 

“Oh, yes.”’ She was an elderly woman, he could tell at once, 
hard-eyed, and with a jaw of granite, a sort of female top-kick. 
“You know, I suppose, that this man, Squires, came down from 
Maine by airplane after the accident. He couldn’t come all the 
way because of the fog, and the last part of the journey had to be 
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by ambulance. He is very weak, 
and will probably die. Do you 
know if he has any relatives?”’ 

“T haven’t the slightest idea,”’ 
said Buchanan. “I only got the 
case at five o’clock.” 

“The Hobomoc’s Boston office 
called New York, where this man 
was hired, and they were told 
that his employment papers 
didn’t give any ‘next of kin,’ and 
that his last address was some 
lodging house.” 

“Well, the chances are that he 
hasn’t got any,” said Buchanan 
with boredom. “If you haven't 
any objection, I’d like to see h'm 
and be on my way! What do you 
care about his relatives? The 
Hobomoc people are good for his 
hospital bill, aren’t they?” 

“We are trying to find his rel- 
atives,”’ replied the hard-jawed 
night superintendent, “because 
this man has got to have a blood 
transfusion to keep him alive.” 
She pierced Buchanan Grey with 
a lance-like eye. ‘“‘We have been 
unable to locate them, and since 
you represent the company that 
is interested in the case, I am 
asking you if you’d object to 
letting us have a pint.” 

“Don’t you keep liquor in this 
hospital?’’ asked Buchanan. 
“Why, I thought---” 

“A pint of blood, I mean.” 

“Nothing doing! I’m not the 
right type anyway!” 

“Ah, but you are! I remem- 
bered you the minute I saw you! 
You were over at the Carney last 
year, one of three that gave some 
blood for that little girl. You can 
give some to this man Squires.” 








“Nah, that was different. That girl was the daughter of a lad 
that belonged to our Legion post, and the whole post volunteered. 
But from that to keeping some claimant alive is a long ways! 
Besides I’ve got no time. I’ve got to go to Cambridge on another 
‘Immediate.’ And if he hasn’t got any relatives, I could get fired 
for keeping him alive.” 

“You could? Why?” 

“Tt’s an Industrial Case. If he lives, we’ll have a big medical 
expense and a long convalescence. If he dies, we won’t have 
to pay anything. Who would we pay it to, if he hasn’t got any 
dependents?” 

“But suppose,” said the night superintendent, “that after he’s 
dead, some woman shows up and says she’s his widow?” 

“That,” explained Buchanan, “is where I come in. Because I 
go up now, and take a little statement from the injured to the 
effect that he hasn’t got any wife!” 

“You make a mistake there,” grated the night super, “because 
you can’t see him. Doctor’s orders.” 

“T’ll have to see him, or we won’t pay the bill. Besides, I was 
sent over here purposely and especially to see this man, Jack 
Squires.” 

“The doctor said to let no one see him!’’ snapped the night 
super. “He’ll be back in an hour. You can come back and argue 
with him then, but you can’t see Squires now. And that’s final. 
The way out is down the hall. I’ve wasted time enough on you 
as it is. I’ve got a building full of sick people to 
look after!” 

“Pll be back in an hour,” sighed Buchanan. 
“And you tell that doctor he’d better let me see 
that guy, otherwise the cupboard will be bare when 
he goes there to get his little fee!’’ 


O THE north of Boston lies the historic city of 

Cambridge, where Harvard University has its 
seat. The same river, the Charles, that wreathes 
Boston, wreathes Cambridge, also, so that city 
likewise dripped in woolly fog. Buchanan Grey 
emerged from the subway station in Harvard 
Square, fluttering his note book. This Cambridge 
case involved a collision of automobiles, compli- 
cated by the flight of whoever was driving the 
policy holder’s car. The car, so Buchanan had been 
told, had been towed away by the police. The first 
place to go, then, was to Police Headquarters. 

In his concentration upon this new case, and in 
the fog, Buchanan took the wrong turn, so that 
instead of going toward Police Headquarters, he 
found himself on a street that leads to the Har- 
vard dormitories. He had just discovered his mis- 
take, and remarked at the same time a certain 
effervescence in the ob- 
scurity, like that heard 
by audiences at ama- 
teur theatricals, before 
the curtain rises, when 
four youths surged out 
of the fog at him, and 
commanded him to 
stand. 

“What’s your name, 
Harvard?” demanded 
the four youths to- 
gether. 

Buchanan observed 
his questioners. They 
had the clean-cut, open 
features of adolescents 
who have not yet made 
contact with the disillusioning world. They were 
well dressed, but had their coats plucked about 
their chins like conspirators. 

“I’m not a Harvard man,” said Buchanan. 
a claim adjuster.” 

“Oh!” said the four, with disappointment in 
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“What’s your name, 

Harvard?” demand- 

ed the four youths 
together 





“But that yellow slicker and the hat would make 


reed 


their tones. 
anyone look like it 

There was an awkward pause. A tall, reedy youth wearing 
glasses, who seemed unconvinced, fixed Buchanan with what he 
thought was a piercing glance. 

“Have you seen anything of a dog around here?” asked the 
reedy youth, coldly and hissingly. 

“No,” said Buchanan, smiling. ‘Lost yours?” 

“They’ve stolen Handsome Dan!” cried the other three in 
unison. 

“No kiddin’! Who’s Handsome Dan?” 

“‘He’s our Yale mascot!” answered the full quartette. 

“A white bull, you’d know him in a minute if you saw him. 
Had a blue sweater with ‘Y’ on it,”’ added another. 

“Tt was after the game,” said the third. ‘There were too many 
fellows guarding him. Some of them didn’t even know each 
other. Then all of a sudden he was gone! Disappeared!’ 

“He did not disappear!’ said the reedy youth with glasses. 

“T saw the whole thing. They had an automobile waiting, and 
these two men got into it with Handsome Dan in a blanket. It 
was a yellow car. By the time we’d piled into Clissome’s flivver, 
they were half way across the bridge! They swung into Mount 
Auburn Street and hit another car! They jumped out and ran. 
If it hadn’t been for the fog, we’d have caught them!” 
‘‘What makes you so sure they had Handsome Dan with them, 
then?”’ demanded one of the quartette. ““They may 
have passed him to another car, or someone else, or 
not had a dog at all!” 

“They had a dog!” insisted the reedy youth with a 
superior manner, “because the people in the other 
car said that the men that got out of the yellow 
roadster and ran away had a dog in their arms, and 
that he was white, hence they could see him plainly.” 

“Just a minute,” interrupted Buchanan. “This 
happened on Mount Auburn Street, did it? What 
time?” 

“About half past five.” 

“‘What make of car was it?” 

“A Melville. Boy, could that car step!” 

“Uhuh!” agreed Buchanan. ‘So you were a wit- 
ness to this accident, were you? Would you mind 
telling me your name?” 

“Why does that interest you?’’ asked the reedy 
youth. 

“‘Because this is the case I came out to investigate. 
My company insures that 
yellow Melville.” 


“Here! What’s this? 
Who’s talkin’ about a 
dog?” 


Another group of white- 
shod, slicker-clad youths 
dashed out of the mist, 
panting belligerently. 

“Who are you?” they 
demanded. “A clue! A 
clue! Talkin’ about a 
dog here! Who you men 
for?” 

“For God and Yale!” 
answered the group about 
Buchanan quickly. 

“For God and Yale!” 
repeated the newcomers. 
“What’s this about a 
dog?” 

“Tom Seeley here saw the 
car that they stole Handsome 
Dan with—there was an acci- 
dent—this man is an insurance 
investigator—he knows who 
was driving the car!” 

“No, I don’t!” 

Buchanan vigorously. 
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on my way to the police 
station to see what they 
know about it. The 
yellow car was towed 
there!”’ 

“T know who it be- 
longs to!” said one of 
the newcomers. “We 
called up the Motor 
Vehicle Bureau. It be- 
longs to a man in Shel- 
burne Falls. Stolen car, 
of course.” 

“Let’s all go to the 
police station and see 
what they know!” sug- 
gested the reedy man. 

“We're off! Let’s 
go!” shouted the others. 

Buchanan, however, 
had no desire for so 
many assistants. For 
him, the burning ques- 
ticn of the hour was the 
extent of personal in- 
jury arising from the 
accident to the occu- 
pants of the car that 
had collided with the 
yellow roadster. The 
police would know this. 
But Buchanan had no 
desire to arrive at the 
station surrounded by 
volunteer cohorts. Nor, 
in the event that a 
patrol of Harvard sup- 
porters was encount- 
ered, did he desire to 
participate in any riot, 
and perhaps reach the 
police station under 
other circumstances 
than those he intended. 
It was a break for him 
that he had run into 
this witness, but after 
all, Seeley had not seen 
the actual collision, and 
his testimony was value- 
less. 

There was a sudden 
hoarse challenge from 
the fog. 

“Here! Who are you 
men? Where are you 
going?” 

‘For God and Yale!” replied those grouped about Buchanan. 

“Dog stealers!” roared the answer. “‘Hahhh-vud! Hahhh- 
vud!” 

The word “‘mucker’’ was hurled back and forth like a glove, 
and the battie joined. Buchanan, in a doorway, allowed the 
tumult and the shouting to pass him by. After all, it was not 
his affair. He listened to the sounds of strife grow fainter in the 
fog. 

‘Handsome Dan!’’ repeated Buchanan aloud. “I wonder is it 
this fog, or am I going off my trunnions at last!” 

A vision passed before his eyes of a tall, broad-shouldered 
officer, a big buck of a man, always faultlessly attired, even at the 
front, a captain not quite as popular with his men as a skunk. 
Ah! There had been that other foggy night at Brasles, along the 
Marne, when Buchanan and six other ragged doughboys had 
halted before a store that bore a sign, “‘Vins. Liqueurs.”’ There 
would be no vins or liqueurs in that store, for the Germans had 
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“Follow me!” she said bitterly. ‘I'd like 
to get you in here as a patient some day” 


only left a few hours before, after a six weeks’ sojourn, but there 
would be a large and firmly vaulted cellar for the storage of said 
wines. Fritz, who still occupied the ridge behind the town, 
would certainly not neglect to furnish music, entertainment, and 
fireworks for all those in Brasles that night, but those sleeping 
in that cellar could slumber undisturbed. 

“Whad dyuh say, Buck, we go in?” the others had 
asked. 

“Yuh!” replied Buchanan Grey, he being the corporal. 

In they went, and down cellar. What a sight! The Germans, 
ever solicitous of their own comfort, had arranged bunks, each 
with a mattress stolen from the houses of the town. There were 
chests of drawers, mirrors from which Buchanan’s flashlight re- 
flected brightly, all the comforts of home. Off came the packs, 
a candle was lighted, and affixed to a helmet, and all was mirth 


and laughter. (Continued on page 60) 
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By Marquis James 


F LATE years the average American has been so pre- 

occupied with the economic state of the world—at 

any rate his individual share of it—that portentous 

changes in the international political situation have 
gone unnoticed on the whole. He still lives among the placid 
ideals of the nineteen twenties exemplified by the hopes held for 
the League of Nations, arms limitation efforts, naval treaties, 
the altruistic scrapping of battleships and similar gestures calcu- 
lated to assist the cause of peace on earth. 

Europeans have relinquished, in deed or name or both, these 
unrealized ideals and taken a practical view of the situation as it 
exists today. They see Japan thumbing her nose at the League 
of Nations and withdrawing from it to continue her despoliation 
of China. They see Russia mobilizing in the Far East to meet 
this threat. They see Germany repudiating obligations right and 
left, her every effort bent on recreating the old military machine. 
They see France an armed camp, and likewise Italy, where the 
most recent move has been to put school teachers in uniform. 
They see the Balkans as so much nitro-glycerine. To meet the 
financial outlays imposed by these preparations they see nations 
defaulting on their debts owed to us and to others. They see 
level-headed England preparing for the worst. In short they 
accept the fact that the world is sitting on a bigger and more 
inflammable powder keg than she knew in the spring of 1914. 

During a recent three-months sojourn in Europe this writer 
found no one, of whatever nationality, who wanted war. Yet I 
found comparatively few persons who in private conversation 
did not speak of war as likely. This does not sound logical, 
and isn’t logical; it is merely true. Frenchmen, Englishmen and 
Germans alike congratulated me on living in a country three 
thousand miles from the nearest flying field from which a fleet 
of hostile planes could take off with a load of bombs. I came 
home grateful for the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. They are our 
best allies. 

These oceans were there in 1914. They kept us out of war for 
nearly three years, which was not quite long enough. We know 
now that the World War settled nothing, and should someone 
ignite the powder keg again America’s ruling impulse would be 
to stay out of the fracas. In 1914 our impulse was to keep out of 
it and we should have done so except for the continuous provoca- 
tion offered by Germany, made arrogant by our unpreparedness. 
Unreadiness never saved a nation from war. In 1917 it got us in 
one, for had we been ready Germany would have watched her 
step. 

Thanks to salt-water, preparedness in the United States does 
not mean converting the country into a machine-gun nest, with 
a roof six feet thick over the White House, school teachers in o.d. 
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and their pupils trained in the use of gas masks, European fashion. 
We need a Navy as strong as any in the world, and we'll get it. 
We need a small and expert army capable of swift expansion in all 
its branches to emergency strength up to 4,000,000 men, and we 
have it. We need a plan for the procurement without delay or 
confusion of supplies for such an army, and we have that, too. 

For the salient part it has played in bringing about this con- 
dition of national defense The American Legion deserves the 
country’s gratitude. There exists, however, a weak link in the 
chain. This is the unequal distribution of burdens and rewards 
among the three components of a wartime effort, military man- 
power, labor and capital. In the last war a soldier defending 
his life and his flag on the front with a rifle received $1.10 a day 
for his services. A mechanic in the factory where the rifle was 
made received $20 a day. The owners of the factory received 
$20,000 a day. 

For thirteen years the Legion has called attention to this in- 
justice, demanded a remedy and to start the ball rolling put for- 
ward tentative proposals. For thirteen years opposition, inertia 
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AKE the Profit out of War and You 

Make War Improbable, If Not Impossi- 
ble. Firm in This Conviction, The American 
Legion Has for Thirteen Years Urged Upon 
Congress a Universal Service Plan to Place 
Labor, Capital and Fighting Men on a More 
Equitable Basis in any Future War. The Plan 
Is Embodied in Bills Which Are Being Intro- 
duced into Congress at the Present Session 








and the pressure of other concerns have forestalled action. 

The time has come when further delay imperils us. Therefore 
once more The American Legion was prepared to renew the fight 
to the end that the present Congress, which by the time these 
lines are read will have convened, should not rise from its deliber- 
ations without enacting a Universal Service Law. In the midst of 
the Legion’s preparations a significant and unexpected thing 
happened. Early in December the President of the United States 
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made our cause his own, and in a ringing declaration against 
war profits named a board to review the case to date and suggest 
specific legislation. The chairman of that body is Bernard M. 
Baruch, and no better man, no man whose name and record are 
more calculated to inspire confidence, could have been chosen. 
Baruch was chairman of the War Industries Board in charge of 
industrial mobilization in 1917 and ’18. He knows the weak- 
nesses of the profit system. He has been against it from the first 
and a staunch supporter of the Legion’s cause since the introduc- 
tion of that first bill in 1922. 

In lending the vast authority of his personal prestige to this 
campaign Mr. Roosevelt has done another helpful thing in adopt- 
ing an old slogan of the Legion’s, ‘Take the Profit Out of War.” 
The recent disclosures of war profits by the Senate investigating 
committee—for whose creation the Legion is largely responsible— 
comes at just the right time to make that slogan effective and 
help the cause. 

These factors will do much to overcome the actual handicap 
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under which this legislation has labored in the way of a popular 
title. ‘Universal Drafi’’ is a misnomer to which, unfortunately, 
the Legion itself has given much currency. It had its origin 
shortly after the war in the emotional reaction following the dis 

closures of heartless profiteering in military supplies. The late 
President Harding spoke with indignation in favor of “drafting 
the dollar.’’ Another epigram was, ‘‘Conscript labor and capital 
as well as soldiers.” This rhetoric did much to stir the country to 
a need for reform but when it began to be taken literally opposi 

tion was aroused which has done much to retard. the progress of 
actual legislation. 

The conscription of manpower for the armed forces is possible 
and feasible and under Universal Service would be continued in 
even more drastic form than during the World War. But the 
conscription of all laborers needed to man the munitions plants, 
shipyards, farms, forests, mines and factories required to keep 
the Army and Navy going would require the creation of an admin- 
istrative machine as hard to run as the (Continued on page 68) 
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Part Two 


HE United States had a terrifically 

complex situation on its hands when 

it entered a war with so many allies 

and so many enemies of so many 
races and languages. Never was there a more 
polyglot war, and inside every race there were aad 
factions and feuds as inside our own. 

Since we had 2 national tendency to suspect 
every foreigner of being a German spy, the 
best way to discredit a foreigner was to whis- 
per that he was in the Kaiser’s 
pay. Immediately after the affair 
of the three Polish editors of 
which I wrote last month I was 
put on such a case. 

A prominent American diplo- 
mat going on a foreign mission 
wanted to take with him as an 
expert aide a certain Pole, but 
when the passport division looked 
into his record they were some- 
how duped into accepting the 
most amazing charges against 
him. They not only prevented 
his departure on the important 
mission but they interfered with 
his activities in the Polish Na- 
tional Committee and brought on him the grave suspicion of our 
department. The Poles appealed for an investigation and a clean 
bill of health. 

The report on him stated that he was “an illiterate tinker who 
had picked up a little surface culture by associating with his 
betters;’”’ he was a man of mysterious and shady past and his 
actions were so very suspicious that it would probably be a good 
thing to lock him up. All this was set down in careful language 
and it had stopped his passport. 

He called on me and brought a stack of documents conclusively 
proving that he was born of an important family in Russian 
Poland and graduated from a Polish university. He had gone to 
England and graduated at the University of London. He showed 
me his diploma. He had come to America and secured a post in 
the National City Bank, where he had had charge of practically 
all its huge financial transactions with Eastern Europe and 
Russia. Out of his own pocket he had paid the expenses of re- 
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cruiting and uniforming a company of Polish volunteers. He had 
resigned his post with the bank in order to drill these troops and 
go abroad with them. He showed me a letter from the president 
of the bank, Frank Vanderlip, expressing his regret at the resigna- 
tion, his appreciation of the man’s patriotism, and his hope that 
when the war was over he would come back to the bank and take 
up again the important work he had done so splendidly before. 

This was the “‘illiterate tinker of mysterious activities’! But 
by this time it was too late for him to go on the foreign mission. 

It did not need foreign conspiracies to cast suspicion on foreign 
visitors here. I was called in to secure a passport clearance for one 
Pole whom Paderewski wanted to take to Europe with him. This 
man had come within a hair’s breadth of being shot or hanged as 
a spy, and several good Americans were bitterly disappointed by 
their failure to bump him off. 

His case may be worth telling as a warning against the mad 
frenzy for slaughter that strikes even the mildest peoples when 
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war robs life of logic and law, and even of common sense and 
intelligent selfishness. There is not only a strange outbreak of 
savagery that destroys or tortures innocent and harmless people, 
but also a lust for blood that destroys as well people of the 
greatest usefulness to the cause. 

The Secret Service, the Military and Naval Intelligence, the 
Department of Justice and the innumerable local police depart- 
ments have it in their power to inflict the most wanton outrages, 
and they find it difficult not to abstain from persecutions, for 
many people turn ravenous at the first outbreak of war and de- 
mand violence. If they do not see heads falling they turn on the 
officers and accuse them of treachery or incompetence. Some 
of the mildest and sweetest people in peacetime are apt to grow 
absolutely bloodthirsty at such times. They go mad drunk on 
war. 

The story of this Polish patriot is a case in point. He was the 
son of an immensely wealthy steel man in Russian Poland. He 
did not want to fight for Russia so he came to this country; he 
was a great horseman and was often seen in Central Park. He 
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was tall and lean and by 
some accident looked like 
the typical villain of a melo- 
drama. Everybody who 
knows the stage or the screen 
knows that typical villains 
on stage or screen are espe- 
cially apt to be most gentle 
and honest persons off stage. 

This Pole was constantly 
looked at askance. As he 
said to me afterward: 

“You can see for yourself 
that I look like the popular 
idea of a spy. I went to the 
head of your Secret Service, 
Flynn, and showed him all 
my life story, all my papers 
and convinced him that I 
was no friend of Germany’s. 
I asked him for some paper 
that I could show to people 
| who might suspect me. He 
said that he had no authority 
to issue such a document, 
but if I ever got into a jam 
to telegraph him and he 
would telegraph back that I 
was all right.” 

But see what happened 
when he tried to telegraph. 

After spending some time 
in New York his restless 
spirit led him to travel about 
the country. He could not 
get home to Russian Poland. 
Time was heavy on his 
hands. He did the most 
natural thing in the world, 
the thing that in times of 
peace we advertise as the 
ideal thing to do. “See America First.” But in 
wartime this looked infamous. 

He loved to play polo. He loved horseflesh. He 
loved to photograph bucking bronchos. As he 
wandered about he visited many cities where there were cavalry 
posts with polo teams. 

Incidentally he distributed maps showing what Poland ought 
to be when she was reconstituted by the recovery of her ancient 
territories from Russia, Austria and Germany. His dream was a 
new Poland. He preached it wherever he went. He even had 
maps printed by Rand, McNally and Company of Chicago 
thousands of copies for circulation. 

What could prove his anti-Germanism better than this public 
propaganda for a great Poland? Yet these very maps were taken 
by infatuated spy-hunters as proofs of his damnable guilt. 

As he traveled the country, going to desert posts, playing polo 
and photographing bucking bronchos when he was not riding 
them, eventually he reached a Southern city. There he ran into 
trouble. He played a game or two with an army polo team and 
one afternoon was just leaving his hotel for another when a man 
said: 

“Your car is at the side door.” 

He stepped into an automobile and was told he was under 
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arrest. He was thrown into the military prison. He promptly 
wrote out telegrams to Flynn and Paderewski. 

It is hard to believe, if any human cruelty is hard to believe, 
but those telegrams were simply confiscated. Not only were they 
not sent, but no effort was made to make inquiries about him. 
He asked for legal help and a firm of lawyers agreed to take his 
case. They were quietly told that they would be run out of town 
if they tried to aid the German spy. They never reappeared and 
no other lawyers could be secured. The spy-hunters were fam- 
ished and determined they would not be robbed of their prey. 





a starvation strike. He told me that when they finally carried 
him to the hospital from his cell he heard one of the stretcher- 
bearers say: “This guy won’t live three days.” 

But they fed him up in the hospital and he finally convinced a 
nurse of his innocence and persuaded her to get word to Paderew- 
ski. Paderewski immediately vouched for him and he was re- 
leased. But his record was in the files against him, so that when 
Paderewski went to Europe and wanted this man to go along 
as an invaluable aide he could not get a passport. 

The case was referred to me and the Pole called at my office. 
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The Belgian soldiers accompanying a military mission from that country soon 
after we entered the war were given a marvelous reception wherever they ap- 
peared. Here is the detachment in front of the White House 


The Pole in his despair grew acquainted with certain fellow 
prisoners. One of them, a sergeant punished for some relatively 
minor offence, finished his term and was discharged. The Pole 
persuaded him to send some telegrams for him. When the 
sergeant went to the telegraph office he was seized and put back 
into prison under grave suspicion. 

The papers found in the Pole’s baggage were seized and ex- 
amined with a determination to make a charge that was un- 
believable. One day Colonel Van Deman happened to tell me of a 
Polish prisoner who was charged with being a German spy. His 
only salvation was that all the departments involved felt just a 
trace of doubt and each wanted the other to hang him. Colonel 
Van Deman was not satisfied that the proof was complete and 
declined to authorize an execution under M. I. auspices. 

I thought no more of the matter till it came before me long 
after. After his effort to suborn the sergeant to his hellish pur- 
poses, the Pole was put in solitary confinement in that far South- 
ern city in the infernal heat of a hot summer. He could get no 
word whatever to the outside. 

Finally he was so wretched that he wanted to die. He went on 
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I sent for the dossier and it was nearly a yard high. I went over 
it bit by bit and everything I saw struck me as the most convinc- 
ing proof of his innocence. 

Now it happened that the M. I. officer who had been stationed 
in that Southern city had come to Washington. He and I had 
become great friends. He was as kindly disposed as anybody I 
ever knew, but you never know your friends till you have seen 
them drunk or in a war. 

His name was everywhere in the dossier. I saw that he had 
earnestly recommended the Pole’s execution, he had begged for 
it. So I called him on the telephone and said: 

“You handled that case, didn’t you?” 

“Indeed and I did.” 

“Well, what about it?” 

“T think it was the blank blankest outrage I ever heard of that 
they didn’t shoot the son.” 

“What were the chief points against him?”’ 

“Oh, a lot of things—a lot of photographs and 

“The photographs were mestly bucking bronchos, weren’t 
they?” 
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“Yes, but they were taken at army posts.”’ 
“T see. If the Kaiser had learned that we had bucking bronchos 
he could have won the war, eh?”’ 

‘Ha, ha! But the worst was a lot of maps of the new Poland.” 

‘‘What was the matter with them?”’ 

“Oh, they didn’t take as much territory away from Germany 
as we thought they ought to.” 

“But they were based on Paderewski’s claims, weren’t they?” 

“So he said, but they didn’t take as much as they ought to 
have. It looked mighty suspicious to us.” 

‘‘But these maps were printed by the biggest map printers in 
the country, weren’t they?”’ 

“Yes, I suppose they were.” 

‘And distributed by the-thousand.” 

‘Say, you seem to know a lot about the case. What you asking 
me for?” 

“I’m trying to find what earthly reason you could have for 
thinking for a moment that he was deserving of suspicion, to say 
nothing of death.” 

‘Aw, you go to hell.” 

I lost a good friend, but when I made my report to Colonel Van 
Deman he was aghast at the combination of stupidity and 
cruelty. He gave the man a clean bill of health with profound 
apologies, and the Pele went with Paderewski to Poland, where 
he became one of the most important figures. Later he returned 
to this country for a visit and his gratitude was embarrassing. 


HERE were countless instances of inhumanity based on 

war-fear or war-wrath—they are usually rooted in the same 
emotions. But there were not nearly so many or so vicious mal- 
treatments even of foreigners as during the Revolutionary War, 
which was to a large degree a Civil War, in which Tories and 
radicals inflicted appalling cruelties on one another. 

With forty times the population of that time and with well 
over a million German-born residents in our country we treated 
them in general with a fairness and leniency that is most comfort- 
ing in retrospect. 
But this was due 
to the fine restraint 
and high character 
of men like Van 
Deman who could 
easily have started 
a race-persecution 
of hideous vicious- 
ness. 

It is almost be- 
yond belief that 
our nation did not 
put a single spy to 
death. General 
Van Deman said to 
me recently: 

“We never exe- 
cuted a German 
spy in this country, 
and there was 
never an official ex- 
ecution by our 
forces abroad, 
though a number 
of spies caught red- 
handed at the front 
and ordered to the 
rear for trial some- 
how never reached 
the rear. As for 
me, I don’t believe in shooting spies.’ 


’ 


Colonel Van Deman went 
on to mention that we sentenced one man to death over here 


but the sentence was commuted. Also he told me of one man 
captured in France when he was over there. The Germans, in 
withdrawing from a sector, had left one man in a concealed dug- 
out with a telephone. He stayed there behind the American 
lines for a week before he was discovered. When his supply of 
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Rupert Hughes as a captain of Military 
Intelligence in 1917. Below, as an officer 
of the New York National Guard, in 1904 


water gave out he stole forth one midnight to re- 
plenish it. Captured, he was treated with the great 
est contempt and started to the rear for trial. The 
rear was a long way back. Somehow he never turned 
up. Only his toes turned up. Somewhere. 

The man’s fate haunts me. If he had been an 
American he would be cherished among our military 
saints. There’s Nathan Hale. He is revered. Yet he 
was captured the very night that New York was set 
on fire in a dozen places, and he was naturally sup 
posed to be one of the incendiaries sent in by the 
Americans to make New York what Moscow became 
to Napoleon thirty-six years later. Some authorities 
believe that Nathan Hale was sent in to help burn 
down the town. All we know of his fate is what a 
British officer, coming to our lines under a flag of 
truce, was reported as telling. This included his 
famous last words: “I only regret that I have but 
one life to lose for my country.” We know hardly 
more of the start of his mission, and the research 
workers are still disputing the details today—a 
hundred and fifty-eight years later. 

It is a question whether the ignominious death 
meted out to spies has any deterrent effect or makes 
their exploits more tempting to certain types of 
mind. It is to be noted that the British have recently 
decided not to shoot cowards or deserters on the battlefield. 

But, in any case, it is certain that our failure to turn the 
country into a great German slaughter-house was a matter of 
keen regret to many good Americans who did not spare their 
words of contempt for our mollycoddle policy. These were the 
people who made it unpleasant for the unfortunate persons who 
spoke German dialect. This hostility (Continued on page 50) 
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x The National Commander Says ~ 


She LEGION WAY 


is the 


AMERICAN WAY 


HIS is not a magazine story. It is a man-to-man talk—a 

personal conversation with every one of you about this 

great organization of ours and especially about the strong, 

forward-looking program we have for accomplishment 
this year. It is not just my program. It is your program, and that 
is why I want to sit down by the fireside with you this evening 
and talk things over. 

As you know, each year you men elect delegates and send them 
to a National Convention for the purpose of working out a pro- 
gram for the good of the country and the Legion. These conven- 
tions are to the Legion what Congress is to the nation. Ours is a 
big organization; in our individual capacities we have many 
ideas and many shades of opinion about many subjects. Your 
delegates consider all of these conditions and proposals, and out 
of this forum of thought comes a program that is one hundred 
percent Legion. 

That is the right way to do things; it is the American way. 

Then, immediately after the convention the new National 
Commander organizes his plans to carry out your mandates. 
The Department Commanders and Adjutants and the National 
Executive Committee come to Indianapolis to talk things over 
and prepare a plan of action for the year’s work on sound, funda- 
mental lines. That also is the American way of doing things 
There is only one thing missing—that is the personal contact with 
every one of you men and women who are The American Legion. 

I realize that it is impossible to have you all come to Indian- 
apolis to give me the guidance that I need and want. In all the 
land there is no hall large enough to accommodate you, and even 
if there were we should still miss this heart-to-heart talk I so 
earnestly seek. Therefore, from time to time during my year I 
shall seek the hospitality of your fireside through the med‘um of 
our monthly magazine, which comes to the home of every Legion- 
naire. 

Now that we understand and know each other, let’s get talking 
about the big job we must and will accomplish this year. 

In the first place I want you to know that there is no one thing 
you do that is more helpful to the National Commander than 
sending your Department Commanders and Adjutants to In- 
dianapolis after every National Convention. They know what 
you are thinking about and in that way the Commander has the 
benefit of some close personal contact with you. It is just like 
calling in the field generals in preparation for a great battle. 
No general ever won a battle. It is the men on the firing line who 
do that, and the commander cannot plan a concerted drive with- 
out the counsel of his division leaders. 

In the same manner, the National Executive Committee serves 
the purposes of a general staff. It surveys the situation, reads the 
maps and determines certain key objectives in the sectors which 
must be taken at all hazards if the campaign is to succeed. Some 
objectives are obvious. No general staff is needed to decide, for 
instance, that the first lines of enemy trenches must be cleared. 
16 


The real job is to decide where certain heavy barrages must be 
laid down to take specific, key positions. That is what the Na- 
tional Executive Committee does. 

When the Committee met in Indianapolis in November it con- 
sidered all of the worthy mandates of your Miami Convention 
calling for legislative action, as part of our general campaign for 
1934-35. It decided that all must be accomplished and that four 
must be placed in what we call our primary /egislative program. 

These four include the Legion’s recommendation for immedi- 
ate payment of the Adjusted Service Certificates as an effective 
relief and recovery measure which will not increase the national 
debt; government protection for the widows and dependent chil- 
dren of deceased World War veterans who are in need of that 
protection; adoption of the Universal Service Act, and establish- 
ment of an adequate national defense, not on paper but in fact. 

When the Executive Committee singled out these things, how- 
ever, it did not mean that we were to neglect all of our remaining 
mandates. Our Miami Convention adopted many resolutions 
requiring legislative action; it also adopted many others which 





«“We propose to wage this battle against un- 
Americanism in every field in which the ene- 
mies of America operate. We have declared 
war; no quarter is asked, none will be given’”’ 





require little or no Congressional action to make them effective. 

We shall fight for all of them with all of our energy and de- 
termination, whether they are classified in the primary or sec- 
ondary legislative brackets. Your National Executive Com- 
mittee gave us a primary program that is sound and just. I shall 
support it personally, conscientiously and vigorously and I will 
expect that same kind of support for it from every loyal Legion- 
naire. Now let us talk about those other objectives I mentioned, 
the ones that need little or no legislative action. 

When we adopted the Preamble to our Constitution as an 
organization, in the first words we associated ourselves together 
for God and Country. What does that mean? It means that to 
every Legionnaire duty to our Country comes first! And that 
means that Americanism always has been and always will be one 
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of our primary activities. Although we needed no mandate on 
Americanism beyond the clear, firm language of our Preamble, 
your Miami Convention gave us one. It adopted without debate 
and by acclamation a resolution saying specifically that in 1935 
our primary activity should be Americanism. 

We can ask Congress to do some things, but the duty of im- 
planting the spirit of true Americanism in the heart of every 
citizen belongs to us. The first lines of enemy trenches to be 
taken by you, the Minute Men on the firing line, are those which 
are now held by un-American and subversive influences. I am 
asking you to enlist with me in the greatest campaign that ever 
was undertaken to preserve and perpetuate the ideals and 
principles upon which we have founded the greatest nation of 
free citizens in all history. They must survive. 

\ century of progress in the fight to free mankind from the 
shackles of political slavery has been lost in Europe. Russia has 
become a nation of peons, quivering under the lash of a small 
group of men who rule by the might of the firing squad. A 
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frenzied dictator is striving to regiment Germany in his own 
image. In Italy individual liberty is dead. All Europe has be- 
come a whirlpool of mad isms, and freedom lies dying. Into that 
whirlpool these same forces now seek to hurl our United States. 

We tried to save Europe once; we failed. The blood of gallant 
American soldiers, our comrades, was shed in a glorious but vain 
effort to make the world safe for democracy. There is just one 
stronghold of democracy left. It is the United States of America, 
my country and your country. There is room in our land for 
just one ism. That is Americanism. You and I, together, must 
roll up our sleeves and fight for that principle. 

The agents of Europe’s political dictators are here in our land 
in untold numbers. They are preaching revolution to our citizens. 
We do not seek to impose our ideas of government upon the 
nations of the world and they must stop trying to impose their 
theories upon us. Whenever our people feel that changes are de- 
sirable, our Government provides a proper and safe method for 
obtaining them. There is no instrument (Continued on page 67) 
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" HAVE never seen any- 
thing heal any nicer and 
you should be in fine 
shape within a few 

months.” 

It was the ward surgeon speak- 
ing to me at the Muskogee Vet- 
erans Facility where I had under- 
gone an operation for thyroid. 
The operation, performed some 
three or four days previously, 
was the culmination of many 
months of suffering as a result of 
my having continued work at a job that I couldn’t 
afford to lose. The fact that, when the show-down 
came, I did not lose the job but was given a leave of 
absence, due to the charity and good wishes of my em- 
ployer and friends, is beside the point. Mine was a 
case similar to thousands that exist over the country 
today. Jobs are not so plentiful as they were at one 
time and symptoms that indicate serious physical in- 
capacitation are regarded as a minor consideration in 
the face of the family’s economic situation. 

But the operation was over and the doctor had 
promised me a speedy recovery. My family and my 
friends were rejoicing and daily I received letters con- 
gratulating me on the fight that I had made, and was 
about to win. That’s what they thought—and I 
thought, at that time. Then: “I have bad news for 
you this morning. The biopsy on your thyroid tissue shows 
malignant carcinoma cells.” 

The ward surgeon was speaking again, less than a week after 
the operation. I took his word for the fact that the news was 
bad. But I didn’t know what he was talking about. Maybe 
he meant that the gland was in worse condition than they had 
thought at first. Maybe it meant that I would be forced to take 
a longer rest. 

‘“‘What do you mean, carcinoma, Doctor?” I asked. 

“In your language, it means cancer.” 

Was that bad news? I ask you. With a bad heart and a fast 
pulse, this shock was almost too much for me. I had a cancer. 
And I thought I was nearly ready to go home. I recalled that I 
had prayed all of my life to be spared this, of all of the maladies 
that curse the human body. I remembered two of my neighbors 
who had died recently of cancer. I could see the other neighbors 
who, upon learning of the affliction, would shake their heads and 
say: “A matter of six weeks or six months.’”’ The thought that 
a cure might be effected never entered into their mind. Nor had 
I ever regarded cancer as anything but an incurable disease. 
The news announced by the ward surgeon on that fateful morn- 
ing last April meant but one thing to me at that time—that I 
simply had to wait for death. 

“We are going to transfer you to the Edward Hines, Jr., 
Facility at Hines, Illinois, for treatment,” the doctor continued in 
a voice that I heard but vaguely. Finally, the idea dawned upon 
me that he was holding out some sort of hope. 

“But, Doctor, is there any cure for cancer?” 

“Certainly, if you can receive the treatment soon enough, 
And I believe that we have diagnosed your case in its incipiency. 
Those doctors at Hines have been having some wonderful 
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The BAD NEWS 


By Ray S. Carney 








results—perfectly marvelous.” 

With that the kindly doctor 
left me to my _ thoughts. 
Gradually I calmed myself to 
the point where I could do 
some semblance of thinking. 
How was I to break the news 
to my wife? What about that 
job? How was the family to 
live during my continued stay 
in the hospital? But those 
things, after all, were not of 
prime importance. First con- 
sideration was that of getting well. My battle was not 
so nearly won as I had thought. I had cancer. BUT, 
what was of far more moment, I was given a chance to 
defeat it. 

About a month later I was transferred to Hines and 
placed in the tumor section. That’s what they call it 
up here when they talk to you about it. When they 
discuss it among themselves, it is carcinoma, or may- 
be sarcoma or some other unintelligible term. When 








they talk to you about it they call it tumor. The prac- 
tice is not so bad. Anything is better than the word 
cancer. 

Being in the tumor section of any hospital is not to be 
recommended as a substitute for a holiday in the 
Bahamas. Even though every possible effort is exerted 
to make things as pleasant as possible, the sight of suf- 

fering cannot be obscured. A number of the horrible details re- 
garding patients who delayed treatment might be recounted— 
to no advantage. Suffice it to say that the tumor section reminds 
you of another battlefield where the enemy is ingenious and ruth- 
less and where the warriors must command a courage far superior 
to that manifested during the war. A general atmosphere of 
reckless abandon, camaraderie, and good humor prevails among 
the men. However, you see one to himself on occasion. With 
his hands over his face, he sits and thinks. We have learned that 
that is bad business. It’s time for a card game. Or it might be 
well to tell him the story of Smith, who was discharged last 
month apparently cured of what looked like a hopeless case. 
Solitary thinking has its place in the world but it isn’t in the 
tumor ward. 

Within a short time after being transferred to the tumor 
section, I was called before the tumor board for definite diagnosis 
and treatment recommendation. I had held some hope up to 
this time that the diagnosis at Muskogee had been wrong. This 
last hope faded, however, with the announcement by this board 
that my case was malignant. 

Deep X-ray therapy was recommended, and I was sent back 
to my ward. Having to take deep X-ray didn’t sound any too 
good to me. What was deep X and was it painful? “It made me 
sick as hell,” Brown said. He had carcinoma of the stomach. 
“Tt made me feel terrible for a few hours but I didn’t get sick.’ 
Ledbetter, who had carcinoma of the throat, was telling me. 
“You don’t feel it during the treatment, however,” another en- 
couraged. 

I had a chance to learn for myself next morning. I was placed 
on a bench about two feet high and a bridge of lattice work was 
built over my face and neck. Thick rubber slabs were placed over 
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GOVERNMENT HOSPITALS OFFER ELIGIBLE WORLD WAR VETERANS SUFFERING 


WITH CANCER THE BENEFIT OF UP-TO-DATE EQUIPMENT AND A PERSONNEL 


TRAINED IN THE 


the strips to block off all except the section to be exposed. The 
bench was rolled under a long drum-looking affair with a funnel 
under the bottom. There I was left while the attendant went 
into the next room. Almost immediately I was aware of a buzzing 
sound and I waited impatiently for the X-ray to be turned on. 
An alarm clock sounded in the distance. The door opened, the 
attendant entered and pulled me from under the drum. ‘Come 
back day after tomorrow,” he said. Not until then dd I realize 
that the treatment was over. I went back to my bed and felt 
like the devil for the balance of the day. Don’t inquire as to 
where I was pained. The sensation is indescribable. 

Once established in the tumor section of Hines Hospital, I 
became interested in just what progress had been made by Hines 
in particular and the Veterans Administration in general in the 
matter of cancer treatment for veterans. I sought literature on the 
subject and inquired of the doctors. The elaborate preparation 
in the matter of personnel and equipment and the confidence with 
which the malady was handled at Hines were facts that were new 
to me. One is impressed in this institution that Hines and its man- 
ager, Colonel Hugh Scott, seem to be the center of the Admini- 
stration’s activities in the fight against cancer among veterans. 


< 





MOST MODERN METHODS OF FIGHTING THE DISEASE 


As late as 1930, according to Colonel Scott, the extent of cancer 
treatment by the Administration was limited to several service- 
connected cases at Hines who were being served inadequately by 
some radium that was rented from a private concern in Chicago. 
During that year The American Legion, Department of Illinois, 
bought and donated for use at Hines fifty milligrams of radium. 
There were no strings tied to the use of this radium and thus, 
for the first time, was adequate treatment for cancer made avail 
able to all ex-service men within the quantitative limits of equip- 
ment and personnel. The significance of this largess on the part 
of the Department of Illinois is apparent at once when we con- 
sider the splend:d progress that has been made from the program 
that it sponsored in the beginning. 

According to Dr. John W. Turner, chief of the tumor section, 
the original 150 beds allotted to the section have been increased 
to 269 beds. The demand for accommodations for cancer cases 
will grow in mounting proportions, as we can see if we consult 
charts issued by the American Society for the Control of Cancer. 
One of these charts shows that cancer’s casualties mount in 
number rapidly as the age group advances from about thirty- 
five to sixty-five. The average age of the veteran at this time is 


They don’t think cancer is incurable, these government doctors, and the records show 
that early diagnosis gives the sufferer an excellent chance for complete recovery 


Its spacious halls and the $175,000 worth of cancer treatment 
equipment and material, including $150,000 worth of radium, 
apparently furnish the training school for personnel to be used 
in other tumor clinics being established over the country by the 
Veterans Administration. 
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ot cancer. 





about forty-two. That means that cancer is becoming more 
serious yearly as a menace to the veterans. 

Incidentally, this chart shows that seven percent of the people 
in the United States who die at the age of forty-two are victims 
A printed pamphlet issued by (Continued on page 06) 
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THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE GIVES BATTLE ORDERS FOR ADJUSTED 
COMPENSATION, THE UNIVERSAL DRAFT AND OTHER MAJOR OBJECTIVES, AND 


SOUNDS THE COMMAND FORWARD TO MAKE 


1935: The LEGIONS | 


GREATEST YEAR 


ZB SY Frank &. Samuel 


AVE you ever watched a bowling champion when he is 
He leaps for the black line, and the ball 
seems scarcely to touch the waxed alley as it speeds for 


at his best? 


the head pin. 

Bong-g! 
exactly that satisfying sound made by 
a bowling ball as it strikes the head 
pin at the right spot, slightly off-cen- 
ter, and sends all ten pins tumbling 
in a clattering crash—a strike. 

You get to know that sound. The 
moment you hear the ring of ball upon 
head pin and the crack of the other 
pins, wood upon wood, your mind 
tells you whether it is going to be a 
strike. You can tell it with your eyes 
shut. When you hear that one sound, 
like no other sound, you know that 
the ball won’t cleave through the 
center of the pins leaving the two end 
ones standing—a hated split—and 
there won’t be a single pin left to be 
mowed down for a sorrowful spare. 
You know a strike when you see one— 
you know it while the back pins are 
still standing. 

In baseball, the finest music is the 
sound of a solidly-swung bat smacking 
into the equator of a swift ball. In 
nine cases out of ten, you can tell a 
home run while the ball is still speed- 
ing like a bullet, somewhere in mid-air 
between first and third base. Your 
eye records the impact of ball and bat; 
your ear registers the smack; your 
mind shouts ‘“‘home run!” 

This year of 1935 in The American 
Legion is going to be a strike. It is 
going to be a home run. 

I know because I saw the new Com- 
manders of the forty-eight States and 
their Department Adjutants sitting in 
conference for three days at National 
Headquarters in November. 

I know because I saw the National 


Executive Committee come into Indianapolis as the Depart- 
ment Commanders and Adjutants left, and I watched them as 
they sat in action for two days as the Legion’s Senate. 

I know, because I heard National Commander Frank N. 
Belgrano, Jr., speak first to the Commanders and Adjutants and 
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There is no word you can write which reproduces 


National Adjutant, The American Legion 


then to the National Executive Committee. 
said to them, as he held up to them the jobs which the Miami 
Convention has set for the Legion this year, and I heard what they 


I heard what he 


said to him, after discussing and debating one thing after another 


for hours and hours. 


THE LEGION’s Masor 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


HE immediate payment of the face 
value of the Adjusted Service Cer- 
tificates with cancellation of interest 
accrued and refund of interest paid. 


 tercmentd of an adequate Widows’ 
and Orphans’ compensation law, in 
fulfillment of the fourth point of the 
Legion’s 1934 Four Point Program. 


NACTMENT of The American Legion 

plan for Universal Service, includ- 
ing the conscription of capital, industry 
and man-power in the event of war 
and the use of each in the service of 
the nation without special preference 
or profit. 


MMEDIATE strengthening of the Army, 

Navy and Air Forces in accordance 
with the program for national defense 
adopted by the Miami Convention. 


* * ” 


HE National Executive Committee, meeting 
at Indianapolis on November 23d, voted 
unanimously that the four objectives above shgll 
be The American Legion’s major legislative pro- 


gram for 1935. The committee also designated 


forty-two other resolutions adopted by the Miami 


Convention as a secondary legislative program. 


as they were read. 








They spoke for a fighting Legion. 


I caught the feeling of it all, the 
ring of determination and confidence, 
the blazing enthusiasm for principles 
joined to a mighty energy in that com- 
bination which spells irresistible effort 
and certain success. It was the sound 
of the strike! It was the sound of the 
home run! 

And I realized that what was hap- 
pening in the assembly room on the 
fourth floor of the Legion’s National 
Headquarters building proceeded from 
the whole Legion. It was the impact 
produced by a united and determined 
Legion of 11,000 posts, of more than a 
million men who already were forming 
into line for 1935. 

National Commander Belgrano saw 
and felt what I saw and felt, and it 
was what every one of the Command- 
ers and Adjutants and Executive 
Committeemen saw and felt. It was 
in the air. We knew that that same 
feeling must also be in the minds of 
almost a million Legionnaires. 

The telegraphic roll-call of member- 
ship by States proclaimed that feeling. 
On November 20th the telegrams 
came speeding in, State after State 
announcing big increases over the 
year before. When all the telegrams 
had been checked, we found the 
Legion’s paid-in-advance member 
ship for 1935 was 314,070. That 
figure was 45,210 greater than on the 
corresponding day of the year before. 
It was 109,836 greater than the enrol- 
ment of the corresponding date two 
years ago. And keep in mind that we 
finished the year 1934 with a straight 


gain in membership of 60,000 over 1933. 

Confidence and certainty lay in these figures. National Com- 
mander Belgrano sat with lead pencil putting down the figures 
He added up the total. Then he expressed 
the determination which had been forming in his mind. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY CUSHING 


The Obelisk of Indianapolis’s World War Memorial Plaza looks across sunken 
gardens to the Legion’s National Headquarters building 


“I take it for granted when you reported 314,070 members at 
this date, you were merely indicating just what you intend to do 
this year,” he said. “That means that I shall not be satisfied with 
less than 1,250,000 members. If you intend to complete the quota 
that I am asking you for, you will give us 1,250,000-plus mem- 
bers by the close of the year 1935. I say to you without hesitancy 
that if you can give us that sort of membership, a sincere and 
strong membership, I can assure you that we shall meet with 
success in the program that is before us.” 

Commander Belgrano called upon all Departments to help 
establish a new high membership as a forceful demonstration 
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that World War veterans s:and squarely behind the whole pro- 
gram of The American Legion as adopted at Miami. 

The membership signs and portents for 1935 are right. Equally 
right are the signs and portents of the Legion’s 1935 general 


program. The Miami Convention gave a mandate that Ameri- 
canism shall be the primary activity of the Legion in the year 
ahead. That convention gave also a series of legislative mandates. 
These mandates were the voice of the conventions of all the 
Departments, as expressed by more than one thousand elected 
delegates at Miami. The National Executive Committee con 
sidered this whole legislative program, (Continued on page 62) 
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HE men who were disabled during the World War are ness that can be found only in the Legion. Yet the Legion, as 
experiencing a new and strange sensation. They are being well as the disabled men who are the recipients of such aid, 


wooed by the monied interests. 


rightly feels that their comforts should be provided for by the 


If there be any love in this strange courtship, it is Government. The Legion has constantly worked for legislation 


entirely one-sided. The disabled man can’t and 
won’t forget the faithful attentions given him 
by an old, strong and trusted suitor, The Ameri- 
can Legion. Why should he forget? You see, I 
speak as a war casualty. I sincerely believe my 
opinion in the premises represents the thoughts 
of practically all such men. Here’s how we look 
at the situation. 

Since the war we have listened constantly to 
the assurances of politicians that we would be 
given every comfort possible by an appreciative 
Government. We read in the press of the good 
intentions everyone has for our welfare. Yet we 
must frankly face the saddening fact that we 
are not only maimed and disabled for our 
natural lives, but that the self-same alleged ap- 
preciative Government has gone only a part of 
the way in restoring a portion of the comforts 
we enjoyed before the war. 

In nine cases out of ten we are compelled to 
live much below the level we were accustomed 
to prior to our disablement. Seldom do you see 
one of us who has two suits of clothing. The 
one we have is likely to be a cast-off from a 
generous relative or friend. 

Why is this so? We simply can’t afford any- 
thing better. Please bear in mind that I have 
reference to the men who were disabled in the 
war, and who, at present, are being begged by 
selfish interests to join ranks with them to help 
defeat the payment of adjusted compensation. 

The foregoing is not a far-fetched statement. 
There is probably not one post in The American 
Legion which doesn’t have at least one or two 
(and most posts have more) disabled men to 
take care of in some manner. The care of the 
disabled being the foremost interest of the 
Legion, it is obvious that the assistance given 
us is given with a readiness and whole-hearted- 
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A WEARER OF THE CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR, HIMSELF A TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CASE, SOUNDS A WARNING AS THE OPPONENTS OF PAY- 


MENT OF ADJUSTED SERVICE CERTIFICATES RAISE AN ALL TOO FAMILIAR CRY 


which will alleviate the suffering of more unfortunate comrades. 

Not only has the Legion been responsible for every scrap of 
legislation which benefits the disabled men, but it has worked 
tirelessly to the end that the disabled men get what they are 
entitled to under the provisions of such legislation. In this con- 
nection the National Adjutant recently made known the facts 
that the National Rehabilitation Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Watson B. Miller, has had an average budget over 
the period of years it has been operating of $124,351.50. A great 
percentage of this 
amount was used to 


Since the passage of the amendatory legislation of March 28, 
1934, however, recoveries showed an increase for April, May and 
June, 1934, which approximated one and one-half million dollars. 
Undoubtedly, as the effects of the new legislation become more 
and more evident, the increase in the amount of benefits secured 
will continue. 

Please remember I am using figures for results already ob- 
tained. We are not computing or estimating the amounts to be 
paid in the future as a result of the Legion’s activity. This same 
good work has been 
going on ever since 





prosecute claims for 
disabled men or the 
dependents of de- 
ceased veterans. 
Now let us take a 


bonus in 1945.” 





—or the other jernt.” 


U. S.: “I’ve already agreed to pay you the 


Veteran: “In 1945 I’m liable to be in Heaven 


the inception of the 
Legion, and will go 
on as long as there 
is a World War vet- 
eran left. 

That the immedi- 








look at a few figures 
that will give us a 
better picture of 
what the Legion’s 
National Rehabili- 
tation Committee is 
really doing for us. 

In 1930, Mr. Mil- 
ler tells me, his bud- 
get amounted to 
$194,280 and his 
committee recover- 
ed $5,013,761.43 in 
back compensation 
to disabled men. In 
1931 he used $18s,- 
ogo to recover $6,- 
456,387.63. Here we 
see the benefit of 
some of the legisla- 
tion sponsored by 
the Legion. It was 
in the early part of 
1931 that the bene- 
fit of doubt in the 
hair-line cases began 
to be decided in 
favor of the claim- 
ants. But it was 
left up to the com- 
mittee to dig the 
cases out of the 
files, locate the men, 
prepare all the evi- 
dence, arrange for 
board hearings. In 
1932 the results ob- 
tained by the com- 
mittee were even more remarkable. With a budget of $104,280, 
the amount obtained in back compensation for the disabled was 
$7,509,1 26.93. 

Now we get to the period where we are able to show just how 
generous the Government is today to us fellows. Though Mr. 
Miller used $171,434.20 in 1933, he was able to recover only 
$3,647,765.63. In 1934 his budget was $184,047.29 and recover- 
ies were $1,748,309.65. Why did the recoveries drop so heavily 
in these two years? Watson B. Miller knows as much about dis- 
abled veterans’ problems as any man in the world. Here is his 
explanation: 

“The decided decrease in recoveries in these two years as com- 
pared with those of former years was due largely to the restric- 
tions set up in the Economy Act of March 20, 1933.” 
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ate payment of the 
Adjusted Service 
Certificates would 
be a real windfall to 
the disabled men is 
obvious. Equally 
obvious is the fact 
that the immediate 
payment of this just 
indebtedness to the 
veterans is the only 
prospect many of 
them ever will have 
of improving their 
living conditions. 

There is a definite 
movement on foot 
at this time to get 
the disabled men to 
work against their 
own best interests. 
The monied group 
are saying that the 
disabled men should 
be liberally provided 
for and the able- 
bodied excluded 
from any considera- 
tion. This is about 
the most contempti- 
blesmokescreen ever 
used in an effort to 
gain an unfair end. 
The disabled men 
know well, from 
long and sad experi- 
ence, that there is 
no sincere intent or desire to better their lot in the hearts of 
those opposed to the Legion’s proposal. 

It should be remembered that the treatment of the disabled 
men, and the compensation they receive, have absolutely no 
connection with the Adjusted Service Certificates. Regardless 
of the disposition of the latter problem, the present consideration 
shown the disabled will not be affected, unless, of course, the 
certificates being paid, the welfare funds in the Legion and other 
organizations will be materially augmented by contributions 
from veterans who might feel that they should give a part or all 
of their adjusted compensation to those more needy, through 
such funds. 

It has fallen to my lot to travel up and down the country for 
years as a speaker on war and veteran (Continue d on page 47) 
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Mlustrations by 
Will Graven 


UST the other day the New York papers were telling about 

a fellow named Joseph Stantini. Joe apparently had a 

very good business indeed. He was working the subway 

trade. His assets were a tattered o. d. shirt, a tin cup, a 
cane, a halting gait, a placard, a glassy stare and an immense 
stock of effrontery. The placard read, ‘I am blind from the 
War of 1917, U. S. A., 1201, E. B.” 

A detective didn’t like Joe’s looks, although Joe was a duly 
licensed beggar. At the nearest police station, it turned out that 
Joe hadn’t been in the war. His blindness had been real enough, 
but it soon began to wear off. And Joe wasn’t even in business 
for himself. He was just a hired man for a fellow with a well 
organized begging racket. 

When Joe broke down and confessed, he blamed everything 
on somebody named John. It seems that John was a chemist 
of sorts; he had invented a preparation which bestowed tempor- 
ary blindness. John would get his wage siaves together every 
morning and put something in their eyes. Then he would equip 
them with fragments of old uniforms, stick placards on them, 
put canes in their hands and lead them to subway stations, parks 
and other places. Joe, being a specialist in subways, would ride 
back and forth on trains, walking up and down corridors, rap- 
ping with his cane ahead of him. The glassy stare in his eyes 
was most convincing. If somebody tested his blindness, that was 
all right. Joe really couldn’t see. But the blindness would begin 
to wear off in the afternoon, and then Joe would leave the subway 
and meet John, who would empty the tin cup. As an average 
panhandler, Joe was good for about $8 a day. He kept $3 as 
wages. John, as becomes a good executive, kept the lion’s share 
of the take. We have Joe’s word for it that if one of John’s 
gang fell below the $8 mark John would get tough. 

And if you think that Joe and John are peculiar to New York, 
you're crazy. If you think that people, even when dumping 
dimes into their cups, don’t resent panhandlers like Joe, you’re 
still crazy. And if you don’t think that Joe and John are a 
liability to all decent veterans, and particularly to The American 
Legion, then you’re crazy all over again. 

Most people (and with your permission I shall include myself 
in the classification of people) play the sucker with great fre- 
quency. Through avarice or generosity, we are gulled by sales- 
men and beguiled by beggars. But once a man has been gulled, 
he reacts. A salesman comes along and sells Bill Jones a block 
of stock in an oil well. The oil comes off the salesman’s tongue, 
and subsequently Bill finds it out and reacts. He’s liable to be 
skeptical for a time about grocers’ clerks. 

Similarly, a man reacts against panhandlers. The panhandler 
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ETERAN Organizations Have Been 
Fighting for Fifteen Years to Squelch 
Panhandling in Its Various Forms by 
Persons Using the Uniform or Part of the 
Uniform. These Meanest of Racketeers 
Give Rhode Island a Wide Berth, for 
Reasons Set Forth in This Article by a Past 


National Vice-Commander 


stands on a corner. He may pretend to be selling poppies for the 
“disabled veterans;’’ sometimes he has gall enough to say that he 
is a representative of The American Legion. Veterans can tell 
he isa phony, but not everybody else can tell. 

“Buddy,” he says in effect, even if he offers you a poppy, “can 
you spare a dime?” 

Now “Buddy” may be a kid in school or he may have whiskers 
down to his knees, but if the panhandler wears an overseas cap 
and a limp, a non-service Buddy is inclined to classify him as a 
veteran and cough up. What’s more, and worse, he’s inclined 
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to classify the bum asa Legionnaire. ‘‘Buddy’’ doesn’t know that 
anybody who really was crippled in the war is presumably being 
cared for by the United States Veterans Administration. He 
doesn’t know that the panhandler would be about as welcome in 
a Legion post as a Class 1 epidemic of smallpox. He is apt to 
think that the words “veteran” and “Legionnaire” are synony- 
mous. Maybe you were that way yourself, twenty years ago, 
and thought that all Union veterans of the Civil War were 
Grand Army men. 

So it is that when “Buddy” coughs up a dime and presently dis- 
covers the tattered recipient speeding a hooker of gin to its ob- 
vious destiny, he reacts against veterans in general, which often 
means that he reacts against Legionnaires in particular. It isn’t 
fair, but if this were an absolutely fair and above-board world 
there wouldn’t be any veterans because there wouldn’t be any 
wars. 

If I had the space, I could document this argument in plenty. 
I could point to learned editorials about ‘Legion legislation,” 
denouncing bills in National and State legislatures which never 
had been sought or endorsed by the Legion. The other day a 
Massachusetts newspaper of good repute printed an article about 
the elections of a United Spanish War Veterans post. The head- 
line over the story read: 

LEGION CHOOSES 
NEW COMMANDER 


Such mistakes are common. Sometimes the Legion benefits 
from publicity which ought to go to somebody else. Some.imes 
it suffers. It suffers from the phony veterans who panhandle 
for themselves or for spurious causes. 

In Rhode Island not long ago, the Legion was suffering from a 
perfect epidemic of phony veteran beggars. With fragments of 
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DIME? 


uniforms to advertise themselves as ex-service men, they swarmed 
wherever people would hesitate long enough for a touch. They 
loved street intersections where there were traffic lights. If your 
automobile hesitated at a corner, an importunate face under a 
grimy overseas cap would pop into a window and ask you for 
money, generally for “the disabled.” The detour signs on State 
highways might as well have read, “Go slowly here; a phony 
veteran wants to ask you for money.” 

People gave until it hurt—hurt the Legion. 

Rhode Island is a tiny State, only about two-thirds as big in 
area as Worcester County, Massachusetts, which is on our 
Northern boundary, and all Massachusetts is small compared 
to most States. But Rhode Island is pretty well crowded with 
people. It’s the most densely populated State in the country. A 
lot of folks who live in Providence aren’t sure when their cars 
are on Providence streets or Pawtucket streets, in North Provi 
dence or East Providence. Towns and cities flow out of Providence 
like syrup out of an overfilled bottle. And each city or town gen- 
erally has a Legion post. And each post has some pet charity 
which it must support. And each post generally tries to raise 
money for its charity by selling poppies. 

If all the posts in metropolitan Providence were to sell their 
poppies on the same day, a lot of them would have to abandon 
their charities. A man buying a poppy from Cranston Post 
probably would refuse to buy, or (since he already would be 
wearing one) would not be approached when he got to Providence 
to go to work. So the posts stagger their poppy days to avoid 
conflict. 

Because of this, poppy days were coming along every so often 
in and around Providence and people sort of lost track of them. 
That was enough for the panhandlers. They went into the 
poppy business. A Legion post would advertise a poppy day, 
and a batch of panhandlers would anticipate it by a day or two, 
selling poppies of their own. By and by every day was poppy 
day for the panhandlers. (Continued on page 48) 





MERICANISM 


is the S O UL of America 


By J. Ray Munphy 


Chairman, National Americanism Commission, The American Legion 


EVER before 1932 did we look out upon a world so 

complex and so confusing as that we have faced in the 

years 1932 to 1935. The old order has changed, 

changed so rapidly and in so many ways that he is 
either extremely wise or extremely rash who can and will predict 
the future. In a short span of years empires have been shaken 
and disintegrated, kings and queens have fallen from the thrones 
of centuries, some, like the most craven and insignificant of their 
former subjects, consigned to ignominious death. Much of the 
geography of the world has been remade, and is in the remaking, 
perhaps but for a little while. Strange doctrines, new isms, have 
sprung into being. 

Even in this great land, where a maximum of freedom, the 
limit of liberty, the utmost of opportunity have been considered 
a citizen’s birthright, strange things are happening. Law and 
order have been challenged. Revolution, feeble, unorganized, as 
revolutions are likely to be, unreasoning, as revolutions often 
have been, but revolution, nevertheless, has raised its head within 
our borders. 

Economic depression unparalleled in all history has laid its 
pall of gloom upon our land, bringing want and woe to millions of 
homes, taking from our people their inheritance from pioneer 
parents, dissipating the hard-won accumulations of their own toil 
and thrift. Fortunes and financial institutions once considered 
as impregnable as Gibraltar have passed from existence. Great 
names and great reputations have been ruined. 

Rugged individualism, as once we knew it, is disappearing. 
Paternalism in government increases by leaps and bounds with 
the almost ecstatic approval of our people, once so proud and so 
jealous of their personal rights, and of their state and local gov- 
ernments. Gangsters and hoodlums and racketeers lay heavy 
toll upon the illegitimate activities of great cities, and, not con- 
tent, reach out with greedy hands toward control of our most 
respected institutions, our legislatures and our courts. 

Millions of men in desperation still pound the streets of the 
nation, looking in vain for honest work. Three hundred thousand 
jobless boys drift aimlessly from city to city, hitch-hiking and 
riding the rods, bumming food and shelter, lodging in squalid 
jails and box cars, in barns and haystacks, and in the jungles of 
hobo-land. 

This is a fleeting glimpse of conditions that prevail in the 
democracy for which we offered our lives in 1917 and 1918. A 
gloomy picture? At some angles, yes. But at other angles highly 
colorful, intensely vital, interesting and challenging, always. An 
ever-changing picture, a picture to which we of The American 
Legion can and must contribute our color and art, that the gloom 
shall be erased, that we may spread upon the great canvas of 
time the vision of men who once were willing to die for this 
country, who are willing to die or to live for it again. 

We of The American Legion are in the prime of life. We are 
equipped for the service the age demands. Composed of every 
race and class and creed in a composite America, we reach into 
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every church, club, union, and stratum of society. We have men 
of every thought and shade of political opinion in the political 
parties worthy of a name. Only in the Legion can we meet on the 
common ground of a great and profound war-time experience, 
only in the Legion can we fight the battles of peace with united 
front; none but the Legion is so well adapted to meet the sinister 
isms that confront and threaten America today. 

We of the Legion will not be, we must not be, afraid of change. 
New ideals, new inventions, new deals, await us as the means of 
the fuller and finer life, as the fulfilment of the American Dream 
that dwelt in the minds of the founding fathers. 

But we of the Legion know that in America we are greatly 
blessed. If we are not so prosperous as we would wish to be, yet 
our standard of living is incomparably high. If we have yielded 
some of our liberties to paternalism in government, we are yet 
kings in our own right. 

We have pledged ourselves to uphold and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. We realize that our people who are the 
victims of enforced idleness through no fault of their own, who 
are suffering from the present economic paralysis, offer the best 
material for the malcontents and for every subversive influence 
that would break down and destroy that Constitution, and with 
its destruction remove every guarantee of the American people 
to the right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


RE we to meet the challenge with force? Only if we act under 

duly constituted authority to meet opposing force. Are we 

to deny the right of free speech? No. We cannot be consistent 
with our Constitution and do that. 

We must, of course, contribute as we may toward the economic 
recovery which, once accomplished, will remove all fertile ground 
upon which the seeds of discord have been strewn. We must con- 
trive to do, as we have been doing, all that we may to bring the 
Constitution to the people, that it may be a living thing to them. 
We must continue our co-operation with the schools as the great- 
est contribution to the future welfare of America. 

American schools and American education are not necessarily 
synonymous. We need in our schools teachers imbued with a 
sense of patriotic devotion, teachers with an active realization of 
the vast importance of that great bulwark of our liberties, the 
Constitution, teachers who are themselves informed upon it, and 
who will impart to their pupils a knowledge, love and reverence 
for it. 

{ do not preach a Tory gospel. The world changes, America 
with it. The Constitution has been amended and will be amended 
many times. Jefferson and John Marshall found it broad enough 
to make momentous decisions for the good of our people, when 
strict constructionists of narrow vision would have found tech- 
nical objections which would have kept us a small nation on the 
Atlantic seaboard. We must never forget that the Constitution 
was created for the people, as we will not forget that within the 
elastic limits of that great charter, as written now or later 
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amended, may be found the means to do all that is needed for 
the common good. 

We need not fear amendments adopted in the constitutional 
way. When our Constitution was adopted Jefferson, then Min- 
ister to France, wrote home, urging not rejection but amendment; 
he was amazed, he said, ‘‘at the omission of a bill of rights pro- 
viding clearly and without the aid of sophism for freedom of 
religion, freedom of the press, protection against standing armies, 
restriction of monopolies, the eternal and unremitting force of the 
habeas corpus laws, and in trial by jury of all matters of fact 
triable by the laws of the land.”’ He declared that “‘a bill of rights 
was what the people were entitled to against any form of govern- 
ment on earth, general or particular, and what no just govern- 
ment should refuse or rest on inference.” 

Jefferson’s words were heeded, and at the assembly of the first 
Congress in 1789 ten amendments were proposed to the States, 
and they were quickly ratified. In these amendments are the 
guarantees that make a nation great and a people free—freedom 
of religion, freedom of speech, freedom of the press; the right of 
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the people to bear arms and to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers and effects; the right to presentment or indictment for a 
capital or otherwise infamous crime, and their security in life, 
liberty and property unless taken away by due process of law; 
their right to speedy and impartial trial by an impartial jury, 
assisted by counsel and confronted by witnesses; with excessive 
bail, excessive fines, and cruel and unusual punishment prohibited. 
“In these amendments are to be found those high and vital 
principles without which free government is impossible, and 
personal liberty is a mockery. They ring out on listening ears 
and stir the souls of men like strains of martial music.” 

No, we will not fear change that comes with the march of 
progress. But we will demand that change come about in an 
orderly way as provided by law, that the last protection of our 
people, their Constitution, shall not be swept away by disciples 
of anarchy dressed in new garb. 

The Miami Convention adopted many important resolutions 
dealing with Americanism—Americanism, a word which may 
have many meanings, perhaps has (Continued on page 45) 
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EATED around a table in a mid-town office building in a 
large city the other evening was a gathering of men intently 


studying maps, blueprints and charts. Included in the 

group were a number of representatives of local sports- 
men’s clubs and associations, several newspaper men, the chair- 
man of a county park commission, a deputy water commissioner, 
the angling editor of a national sportsmen’s publication, a city 
water department engineer, and a famous fish culturist. The 
maps showed the lakes and streams on the city’s watershed; the 
blueprints were of a new type trout-rearing tank; while the charts 
depicted matters such as capacities, areas, and other technical 
information concerning the waters under consideration. 

The gathering was the first meeting of a special committee 
organized to improve angling conditions in the lakes and streams 
of the city’s watershed, which embraces an area of almost 1,000 
square miles and includes upwards of twenty reservoirs, varying 
from little ponds of thirty or fifty acres to great lakes with sixty 
to 100 miles of shoreline, and perhaps fifty miles of potential 
trout streams. 

The committee has worked out a plan which, theoretically at 
least, should provide trout and bass fishing of the very finest in 
the city-owned lakes and streams. It estimates that should its 
program prove only ten percent successful it will have accom- 
plished much. Its further program considers the possibilities of 
game sanctuaries and even public shooting grounds upon the city- 
owned lands surrounding the lakes and bordering the streams. 

It is a marvelous thing when a big municipality is able to per- 
mit public angling in its reservoir waters. It also is a marvelous 
thing when a group such as this, representing varied interests, 
assembles for the entirely unselfish purpose of putting more fish 
and game in our waters and forests. And yet, all over the country, 
similar groups are meeting regularly. Some, like the special com- 
mittee mentioned, are working on local problems pertaining to 
their own State. Some may even be just small groups of sports- 
men interested in improving the fishing and hunting in their im- 
mediate neighborhood. Others, like the American Game Con- 
ference, to be held in New York City during January, draw an 
attendance from all over this country and Canada and are in- 
terested primarily in matters of national importance. 

The last American Game Conference heard Thomas H. Beck, 
chairman of the President’s special committee on wildlife resto- 
ration, outline a stupendous project for wildlife restoration 
through breeding, feeding and resting areas on the marginal lands 
to be retired from agriculture. This project is now under way 
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and should materially assist in repopulating the country with 
migratory wild fowl and other species. The Conference also 
unanimously endorsed the ‘‘duck stamp bill” whereby all hunters 
of migratory wild fowl would be taxed one dollar for a federal 
license to hunt ducks and geese. The bili now has become law 
and this winter every sportsman who shoots waterfowl is con- 
tributing his dollar toward the perpetuation of the species. 

What does all this mean? It means primarily that the country 
as a whole has become “‘conservation conscious,”’ that the sports- 
men and those interested in the out-of-doors for its own sake 
want to leave to posterity some of the joys they have found in 
field and forest and on lake and stream. 

Nor are the hunters and fresh-water anglers alone in their 
desire for better things. The latest development in the conserva- 
tion field is the organization of an association, ‘“‘The Salt Water 
Anglers of America,” a “national association dedicated to the 
conservation of salt water fishes and the promotion of sportsman- 
like methods of angling.” 

Organized about a year ago, the Salt Water Anglers body 
already has done much to disprove the assertion that the average 
fisherman in coastal waters is not interested in conservation in 
connection with his sport. The association plans to affiliate and 
co-operate with existing clubs in all matters pertaining to the 
improvement of angling conditions on the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, to establish uniform tackle regulations, to promote the 
conservation of fish by the encouragement of the use of light 
tackle, and by education and other means to elevate salt-water 
angling to a higher plane of sportsmanship. 


F COURSE, we cannot all engage in national conservation 
projects, nor even those pertaining to a thousand-square- 
mile watershed, but there is so much that can be done, even 
though only in a small way, by groups willing to work to improve 
conditions in their own locality. Let me depict the operations 
of an up-to-date sportsmen’s association with which I happen to 
be familiar. This is a wide-awake progressive lot of men who 
believe in getting things done, but I would not call them ex- 
ceptional and there are hundreds of similar associations, some of 
them with a high percentage of Legionnaires in their membership, 
scattered ali over the country. 

This association is interested principally in maintaining and 
improving its lake and stream fishing and upland hunting. It 
operates in a number of counties in one of the most heavily fished 
and hunted regions in America. It is keenly interested in the 
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AMERICAN SPORTSMEN ARE STOCKING WOODS AND STREAMS TO BRING BACK 
IN SOME MEASURE THE CONDITIONS WITH WHICH OUR FATHERS WERE FAMILIAR 





































































a right kind of conservation legisla- 

tion and has been largely instru- 
mental in getting through some 
of the best laws now in effect in 
that State. Its restocking activi- 
ties cover the planting of brook, 
brown and rainbow trout, small 
and large mouth black bass and 
lesser species such as white and 
yellow perch; and ringneck pheas- 
ants, quail, ruffed grouse and 
cottontail rabbits. 

Very few of the streams in the 
territory covered by this associa- 
tion are in a natural condition 
and while they are perfectly cap- 





able of sustaining trout life, 

breeding conditions are far from 

ideal and natural propagation is 

virtually at a standstill. Also, due 

to numbers of big trout and other 

z predatory fish in the streams, the 

i planting of small trout has pro- 

3 duced negligible results. For 

cf these reasons the association has 

‘ith : adopted the policy of planting 

lso 4 over-legal-size trout almost ex 
ers 4 clusively. 

ral i It so happens that in the State 

law 3 where the association operates, 

on- ee theconservation department rears 

F comparatively few adult trout, 

try but does produce millions of 

ts- fingerling trout of all three spe 

ike cies. Due to lack of facilities and 

in funds, the department is able to 

retain but a small percentage of 

eir 2 its annual hatch over the winter 

va- ei and the fingerlings are distributed 

ter q late in the fall. The results from 

the 3 the plants of these fingerlings 

in- Fe have been negligible in many 


waters. 
dy The association has been able 
ige to obtain annually from the con- 
in servation department about 7,000 
nd to 8,000 over-legal-size trout, and 
he these have been planted in waters 


best suited to the different spe- 
cies. But these plants have not 
been enough. The association is 
interested in stocking forty or 
fifty miles of streams and 7,000 
trout distributed over this area 
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on have not been enough to supply 
re- even reasonably good fishing for 
en the thousands of anglers who fish 
ve the streams. It has been the asso- 
ns ; ciation’s dream to plant the 
to ; streams annually at the rate of 
ho : from 500 to 1,000 fish to the mile. — 
X= a This year the association put Son AF Dahurs 
of ; through a project which should enable it to realize its ambition. Nearly everybody likes to fish, but the oppor- 
iP, 3 Working in conjunction with the county park department, it tunities to engage in this fascinating sport have 
has had constructed on county park lands three large rearing been diminishing yearly 
nd ; pools, each with a capacity of about 10,000 adult fish. These 
It pools have been scientifically constructed, each pool receiving an As the State is in a position to supply the association all the 
ed individual flow from a stream of sufficient capacity, and each fingerling trout it wishes, it is hoped it will be possible to 
he pool may be drained separately for cleaning or for seining the fish. stock each pool with about 15,000 (Continued on page 58) 
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(Patron of. 


Horace Sawyer Mazet 


N MAY of ’61 the Rebellion was of course the chief topic 
of conversation. Intense feeling was aroused by the slightest 
display of loyalty to either the North or the South; flags in 
most of the borderline States were conspicuous by their 

absence, and men guarded their speech. The general feeling was 
one of conviction that a tremendous struggle impended. In such 
an atmosphere of tenseness and suspicion, all who could not state 
their business were immediately considered hostile. 

During the previous month, while conducting a scientific 
experiment to establish the existence of a constant air current 
flowing at a height from west to east, Professor Thaddeus S. C. 
Lowe, distinguished civilian aeronaut, ascended in the false dawn 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, with his imperfect instruments safely within 
the wicker basket of ore of his smaller balloons, and traveled 
speedily until he reached Pea Ridge, South Carolina. Here the 
voyager thought it prudent to descend, but soon wished he had 
not. For the poor whites and ignorant black slaves at first thought 
him a visitation from some infernal heaven ready to wreak de- 
struction upon them. This idea dispelled by the Professor’s quite 
human appetite and speech, the natives then decided he was a 
spy, and it required the most adroit diplomacy and timely testi- 
monials from local newspapermen and some of the faculty of 
South Carolina College to convince the rabid secessionists that 
Lowe was not a Yankee soldier. 

Even the wiser heads among the Carolinians, however, found 
it a bit difficult to believe that the balloon had traveled from 
Cincinnati in a brief nine hours. The intrepid adventurer, not 
without misgivings, produced copies of the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial printed immediately prior to the take-off, and these 
convinced the skeptics. Professor Lowe had hidden them 
under the folds of the deflated bailoon, for the Commercial 
was considered in the South an abolition paper, and the penalty 
in South Carolina for distributing abolition documents was 
death. 

Perhaps it was this experience, perhaps it was merely a natural 
patriotism welling up within the Philadelphian, that induced 
Professor Lowe to offer his services to the Government. He 
hastened to Washington, only to find that several other aeronauts 
were already on the scene. Professor Lowe then called upon 
Salmon P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury, armed with a letter 
from Professor Joseph Henry, Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, who, meanwhile, had got the ear of the Secretary of 
War. 

On June 11, 1861, Professors Lowe and Henry called upon the 
President, Abraham Lincoln, at the request of Secretary Chase. 
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LINCOLN- 


ili Lary 
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The President carefully went over Lowe’s plans and said he was 
deeply impressed with the military possibilities of balloons. He 
promised to give them earnest consideration. 

Professor Lowe shortly thereafter began demonstrating the 
science of levitation at his own expense, to convince Professor 
Henry and others as to the practical value of balloon observation. 
The balloon ascended from the Smithsonian grounds, from the 
grounds of the White House and from the environs of Washing- 
ton, resulting in a completely favorable report from the Institu- 
tion. 

During the experiments, the airman took up a wire to show 
the President that, when at a high altitude and overlooking the 
enemy, he could telegraph to headquarters invaluable infor- 
mation. This was accomplished on June 18, 1861, for the 
first time in history: 

Balloon “‘Enterprise”’ 
In the air. 
June 18, 1861. 

To His Excellency Abraham Lincoln, President of the 

United States. 

Dear Sir: 

From this point of observation we command an extent 

of country nearly fifty miles in diameter. I have the pleasure 

of sending you this first telegram ever dispatched from an 
aerial station, and acknowledging indebtedness to your 
encouragement for the opportunity of demonstrating the 








So the General saw the Professor, and military 
aviation get its start in the United States 


availability of the science of aeronautics in the service of 
the country, I am, your excellency’s obedient servant, 
T. S. C. Lowe 
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The Washington, moored to a large raft in the Potomac in an experiment to determine 
the feasibility of balloon observation over the water. From a contemporary drawing 


Upon receipt of this message, President Lincoln sent for the 
balloonist and insisted that he spend the night in the White 
House, where they could thoroughly discuss the important 
question of establishing an aeronautic corps. The President was 
intensely interested in the outline of the proposed corps and after 
the departure of his secretaries and assistants, discussed at 
length the possibilities of the service and details of operation. 
He was especially interested in the plan for directing the fire of 
artillery on an enemy that the gunners themselves could not 
see. 

After breakfast the following morning, the President gave 
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Professor Lowe a letter of introduction to Lieutenant General 
Winfield Scott, stating the object of the visit and that the plans 
proposed had the President’s endorsement. 

With considerable difficulty, for General Scott was then an 
old man and devoted to the obsolescent methods of conducting 
warfare, Professor Lowe was able to obtain orders for the physical 
equipment essential to the organization of the first unit of his 
command. In fact, it required a visit by Lowe and President 
Lincoln in person to wrench the necessary documents from the 
infantry chief for the establishment of the Aeronautic Corps of 
the Army. 
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Professor Lowe’s balloon Intrepid being inflated for reconnaissance at the Battle of Fair Oaks, 
Virginia, in 1862, where its accurate observation saved the Union forces, on the testimony of 
Brigadier General A. W. Greely, at that time head of the Army’s Signal Service 


Action came swiftly. It was rumored that the enemy was 
marching in force on Washington. Captain Whipple of the 
Topographical Engineers required Professor Lowe to fill his 
balloon and transport it into the interior of Virginia, and at 
Fort Corcoran on July 24th, the first observation flight was 
made, starting at 5:30 A. M. The Professor, at an altitude of 
three and one-half miles, obtained a distinct view of the en- 
campments of the enemy and observed troop movements between 
Manassas Junction and Fairfax, Virginia. The publication of 
this observation mitigated fears felt for the immediate safety 
of the Capital, and restored confidence, at the same time demon- 
strating the value of military balloons in the field. 

On this voyage the aeronaut sailed directly over the country 
occupied by the enemy, for the lower currents were blowing to- 
ward the west. After reconnaissance, Lowe rose to the upper 
current and commenced moving back to- 
ward the east. Over the Potomac he 
started to descend, planning to land near 
Arlington House. But when the balloon 
was within a mile of the earth, Federal 
troops commenced firing at it, believing it 
to be of Confederate sympathies. Daunt- 
less Lowe descended lower, until he could 
hear the whistling of bullets and shouts of 
the soldiers to “show your colors.” This 
contretemps was complicated by the fact 
that the craft carried no colors, and if the 
descent were further prolonged, bag and 
baggage both would soon be effectively 
riddled, so the airman was forced to sail on 
and to risk coming down outside friendly 
lines. Which is what happened. 

During the entire proceedings, Mrs. 
Lowe watched with keen interest and not 
a little trepidation. When the balloon 
landed on Mason’s plantation, five and a 
half miles from Alexandria, she was much 
distressed. However, being of stout heart, 
she set out to assist him. The 31st New 
York Volunteers offered help, and scouts 
were sent out to locate the Professor, 
which they succeeded in doing. After 
nightfall, Mrs. Lowe, disguised as a farm 
woman, led a horse and covered wagon 
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through the woods to the place where the balloon and its pilot 
lay. Together they stowed the craft under cover, the Professor 
climbed in, and Mrs. Lowe led the horse out of the woods as 
nonchalantly as she had entered. As she reached the roadway, 
she clearly discerned the outlines of several figures watching her, 
but fortunately the descent of the balloon had been hidden from 
the eyes of the enemy’s pickets by the trees, and Mrs. Lowe 
Shortly, she reached the Union lines safely 


was not accosted. 
with her vehicle and cargo. 

August was almost wholly occupied by the construction of the 
first substantial war balloon ever built. This was authorized by 
Major Hartman Bache, Chief of the Corps of Topographical 
Engineers. It contained 25,000 cubic feet of gas, which, being 
available only in the city of Washington, restricted the mobility 
of the ground balloon camp. The lack of portable inflation ap- 





A remarkably fine photograph of Professor Lowe taken at 
Falmouth, opposite Fredericksburg, Virginia, in June, 1863, 
prior to one of his balloon ascensions 
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strove to overcome with the means at his disposal. 

On August 30th, at 3 A. M., Lowe ascended in the new craft 
from Fort Corcoran and discovered the enemy for the first time 
building earth works on Munson’s Hill and Clark’s Hill. In the 
afternoon he moved the balloon to Ball’s Cross Roads and there 
took several observations, during which the enemy opened fire 
with their batteries on the balloon, several shots of which barrage 
passed by and struck the ground beyond. Those shots were the 
nearest to the United States Capitol fired during the war. 

From this time on, the balloon was kept constantly in the air, 
and daily reports made to the commanding officers. Confidence 
in this new means of observation soon began to spread. Up to 
the 27th of September many alarms were sounded, and the 
troops called out in line of battle, but in every instance after 
the balloon had been sent up, the troops were recalled without 
risk of being surprised. 

In sharp contrast to the lack of interest and the hesitant delay 


paratus was a serious handicap, and one which Professor Lowe 





under command of the above generals, and for the first time, 
on September 24th, directed the fire of a battery at an object the 
gunners themselves could not see. How successful this fire 
direction was did not become known to the Union forces until 
later, when it was acknowledged that the Confederate President, 
Jeff Davis, General Lee and division commanders, hidden from 
ground troops by timber, were subjected to such a terrific fire 
from Federal batteries that they were forced to beat a quick 
retreat. The third or fourth shell of the battery burst in the 
midst of this group, killing several horses and wounding one or 
two men. 

Up until the 12th of October, Professor Lowe was occupied 
by the construction of four additional balloons and gas gener 
ators; then followed an abortive night sally with a straining 
balloon in a gale of wind and heavy rain resulting only in the 
free flight of the unoccupied craft for a hundred miles after 
which it was recovered with the loss of but a few weak cords. 
General McClellan wished observations taken along the banks 





News from aloft at Fair Oaks—a telegrapher sending Professor Lowe’s message describ- 
ing the disposition of the enemy, while a draftsman sketches the lines of battle 


of officers at headquarters, was the immediate and deep interest 
of the generals in the field. General Fitz-John Porter especially 
was quick to foresee the benefits to be obtained from aerial ob- 
servation, and shortly recommended the expansion of the Aero- 
nautic Corps by two balloons and movable inflating apparatus. 
Generals McDowell and Martingale also made ascensions. On 
September 7th, General McClellan made a trip aloft and was 
much impressed with the possibilities of aerial observations, ac- 
cording to Professor Lowe. 

Yet, when on a subsequent occasion General Porter, at York- 
town, made an ascension in a captive balloon, and the rope broke, 
precipitating the venturing officer to the ground almost within 
the enemy’s lines, McClellan wrote, “You may rest assured of one 
thing: You won’t catch me up in the confounded balloon, nor 
will I allow any other generals to go up in it .. .”” Of their value 
to him in operations, however, General McClellan speaks highly 
in his memoirs. 

Lowe made observations both day and night for the troops 


of the Potomac. No better way suggested itself than by balloon, 
moored to a float, and thus was launched the first aeronautic 
expedition by water in history. 

A broad deck had been erected on the hull of the steamer 
George Washington Parke Custis which used to ply the Potomac 
between Washington and Mt. Vernon. Gas-generating supplies 
were huddled on the stern and the manufacturing apparatus was 
located on the bow. When at rest, the aircraft was anchored on 
the center of the deck. Accompanying the “aircraft carrier’ was 
the U. S. Steam Tug Coeur de Lion. 

Complete success crowned the efforts of the first balloon ex- 
pedition by water ever attempted. The flotilla left the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard early Sunday morning, November 1o, 1861, 
and proceeded to the mouth of the Mattawoman Creek across 
from the Virginia shore. On the 11th, Lowe, accompanied in his 
ascensions by General Sickles and others, obtained fine views of 
the enemy’s campfires during the evening, and noted the enemy 
constructing batteries at Freestone Point. (Continued on page 44) 
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1250,;000 MEMBERS ? 


Is IN THE CARDS. 


Says the Man Who Knows 


N 1931 The 

American Le- 

gion rose to a 

mountain top 
of membership, en- 
roling 1,053,909. 
This year it will try 
to ascend a new 
and higher peak. 
It expects to make 
its membership 1,- 
250,000 before the 
next National Con- 
vention is held in 
St. Louis, Septem- 
ber 23d to 26th. 
National Com- 
mander Frank N. 
Belgrano, Jr., who 
gave his own De- 
partment of Cali- 
fornia the highest 
membership it had 
ever known in his 
year as Department 
Commander, set 
this mark because he is sure that 
the Legion is going to do things in 
1935 which will bring full ranks. 

Commander Belgrano is a busi- 
ness man accustomed to analyzing 
all the factors of any problem 
facing him, reaching bold decisions 
and carrying through in spite of 
obstacles. His fellow Californians 
found that when he led the way, 
they arrived at the destination. 
They’re sure he is going to bring to the Legion the largest mem- 
bership it has ever known. Sure also are the Commanders and 
Adjutants and Executive Committeemen of all the States who 
heard Commander Belgrano announce in November his decision 
to get 1,250,000 in 1935. 

National Headquarters earlier reckoned, figuring that un- 
favorable conditions of the past might last, that 909,970 should 
be the national quota for 1935. The Headquarters folks set 
that figure before Commander Belgrano was elected. They were 
thinking too much of precedents, perhaps, and too much of the 
hobbling forces which blasted hopes in earlier years. Belgrano 
supplied a brand new set of reasons and arguments. He saw 
1935 as a year unfettered by past handicaps, as a brand new 
problem, as a great opportunity. Best of al] he made evervbody 
else see what he himself saw. Headquarters adjusted its sights, 
rushed up stronger ammunition, broadcast the call to battle. 

Harold L. (Pep) Plummer, Assistant National Adjutant in 
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Charles H. Carey Post of Salem, Ohio, used 
this membership wheel, mounted in front 
of its clubhouse, to list all members as they 
paid up for the new year. With a 1934 quota 
of 87, it enrolled 107 before Armistice Day. 
It’s out to beat its own record this year 


charge of member- 
ship, onetime Na- 
tional Vice-Com- 
mander, hailed the 
national telegraphic 
roll-call held during 
the Commanders 
and Adjutants 
Conference at In- 
dianapolis in No- 
vember as mighty 
evidence that the 
Legion will reach a 
million and keep 
right on going up. 
In that roll-call, 
State after State 
reported heaviest 
early enrolment 
they had known for 
years. The total 
on November 20, 
1934, WaS 314,070. 
Compare that with 
the 204,134 paid- 
up on the tele- 
graphic roll-call date for 1933, the 
268,860 for 1934. You have a 
straight gain of 109,836 over 1933, 
45,210 over 1934. Furthermore, 
the roll-call enrolment last Novem- 
ber represented more than one- 
fourth of the entire total sought 
for 1935. A Legion which en- 
roled one-fourth of 1,250,000 men 
in the few weeks between the Miami 
National Convention and Thanks- 
giving Day may be expected to get the other three-fourths 
speedily. 

There were many good features in that roll-call. Department 
Commander W. E. Whitlock announced that Florida already 
had 8,001 members. Its 1935 quota is 9,903. It signed up early 
for this year exactly 5,485 more men that it had enroled early 
for the year before. 

Indiana, too, gave some good news—an increase of 4,133 over 
last year’s report. Wisconsin gained 3,600. [Illinois was first 
in point of numbers with 26,601, but California with fewer 
eligibles had 21,702. Incidentally, National Commander Bel- 
grano is now promised 75,000 members from his own State. 
Department Commander Archie Closson is sure California will 
make it. 

Twelve Departments had enroled on November 20th more 
than 50 percent of the members assigned under the early quota 
of 909,970. In addition to Florida they were: Mississippi, 7,003; 
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Mistah Virginya/! $e% ya" dont razor-back hawg | no hooey! ? its your shirt- 
~ Wes’ Virqinya ! aginst One King- fail agin mine. 
Fish? Mistah Arkansaw! 
“HE USUAL 
. BETS AMONG 
THE STATE 
COMMANDERS 
) ARE ON- AND 
CAN YOU IMAGING 
9 THE FUN AT 
“THE PAY- OFF, 
Louisiana, 7,275; North Dakota, 5,476; Wisconsin, 19,000; sure that that round-up on May rst will find the Legion over the 
Arkansas, 6,619; Minnesota, 14,651; Nevada, 900; Maryland, first quota of 909,970, and definitely on the way to 1,250,000. 
3,000; Maine, 3,625; North Carolina, 7,708, and Idaho, 2,240. By this time the posts back home probably know of the mem- 
: February, like January, is to see a great membership offensive bership bets of their own Departments. Commander Claude 
throughout the Legion. Each Department plans its own cam-_ L. Smith of West Virginia bet Commander R. L. Insko of Vir- 
paign and uses methods best suited to its own problems. As it ginia—a ton of West Virginia coal against a ton of Virginia 
presses forward, it ties its own campaign with the national cam- peanuts—that West Virginia will have the greater percentage of 
paign, and keeps its eyes on what its traditional rivals are doing. members on Washington’s Birthday. The bet is to be paid at 
er- This year as always New York, Illinois and Pennsylvania will the St. Louis National Convention. Department Commander 
Va- fight for top place. New York had 73,000 last year; Illinois, Sibley of Vermont bet Department Commander Bottolfsen of 
m- ; 68,523; Pennsylvania, 67,330. There’s a wonderful three-cor- Idaho—two gallons of Vermont maple syrup against a sack of 
the nered 1935 battle in the making. It will be ultra-dramatic if Idaho potatoes. Arkansas bet a razor-back hog against a Louis- 
hic } California comes shooting up as expected to contest for first iana kingfish. Oklahoma and Arkansas bet also, the Department 
ng i place with these three Eastern States. There are all sorts of Commander of the losing State to sacrifice his shirt-tail. New 
ors iy other races in progress as the result of challenges hurled and York is betting California, Illinois and Pennsylvania. Georgia 
ts 3 accepted by Department Commanders at the November con- _ is betting everybody. Arizona has taken on Montana and Mich- 
in- ‘ ference. igan; California has additional opponents in Massachusetts and 
}0- : About the first of March the Legion will have a great national Ohio; the District of Columbia is matching Delaware; Idaho is 
itv R membership radio broadcast. Information on this will be given _ lined up against Utah; Illinois has widened her bets to include 
he in advance to all posts, and you may look for big gains every- Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin; Indiana is out to get IIli- 
a 4 where about this time. Then on the first Sunday in May will nois, Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, Texas and Louisiana; Maine 
ep i be held the Third Annual Aerial Round-Up. Each Department takes on Colorado; Minnesota has Iowa, Wisconsin and Alabama; 
ip. ‘ will send to Indianapolis by airplane, at the time of the National Missouri is up against Kansas; Florida challenged North Dakota; 
ll, # Executive Committee meeting, bales of membership cards. The Oklahoma thinks it can beat both Missouri and Kansas; Tennes- 
te , National Executive Committee will get the reports of total see has challenged all Southern Departments; and it is Virginia 
st ¢ memberships attained in each State. The leaders and the tail- against Arkansas, Washington against Oregon and Wisconsin 
nt enders will have a chance to stand up and be counted. Some of against Minnesota. 
or the bets made at the November meeting will be decided at that So it is State against State, and one State against many States, 
al time. Others will be decided later. Pep Plummer is pretty all through the country. Likewise, in each Department there are 
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Here is the American Legion team which set a new world’s record in the Fidac 





match fired at Camp Perry last August by scoring 1,965 points out of a possible 2,000 
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Seventy Chevrolets from Chicago, seen 
in the Miami convention parade after 
traveling 1,000 miles as a motorcade to 
serve as official cars for all the States 


contests of district against district, county against 
county, town against town. And Old Doctor Plum- 
mer, the membership specialist at National Head- 
quarters, smiles as requests come in for bales of mem- 
bership application forms, for cards outlining the 
Legion’s program, for other literature which can be 
used in making new Legionnaires. Growing medicine, 
he calls it all. 

In Pep Plummer’s office is a blackboard that covers 
most of one wall. It lists in alphabetical order all the 
States, shows each State’s membership by years since 
1919 and its current membership at the end of each 
new week. It also shows 1935 quotas and the ratio 
of current membership to quota. Next May when the 
Aerial Round-Up is held and the National Executive 
Committee meets, they'll make a photograph of that 
blackboard. Copies of the photograph will be given 
to each State. The photograph will show in black and white 
the Departments which are leading the way in 1935, the tail- 
enders and the in-bet weeners. 

There is no soothsayer or prophet at National Headquarters, 
and they don’t base plans or expectations by the revelations of the 
stars or planets. They study the blackboard and read the mail. 
They make their calculations like the actuaries of the life-insur- 
ance companies and the sharps who before each election figure 
out how many votes will be cast for Candidate Whoozis in the 
State of Minnevania and whether Massatucky will go wet or dry. 
The blackboard is the composite pulse chart of all the States. It 
reveals membership anemia in its earliest stages. It reflects compli- 
cations like politicalitis, sleeping sickness and enrolment amnesia. 

Meanwhile the membership cards keep flowing to Department 
Headquarters and to National Headquarters. By next Septem- 
ber that card of 
your own, four 
and one-half 
inches long, 
should have a 
million and a 
quarter coun- 
terparts. They 
would make a 
line eighty- 
nine miles long if 
laid end to end 
The 1,250,000 
Legionnaires 
represented by 





those cards, in single file, a yard for each man, would 
extend from New York to Chicago—711 miles. Seven 
—come eleven! If all the States shoot the works, it 
will come true. 


How Des Moines Got There 


PEAKING of national convention pilgrimages, 

there is the trip which the ninety-one boys of the 
national championship Des Moines (Iowa) Junior 
American Legion Drum and Bugle Corps made to 
Miami and back by automobile. Ail but three of the 
boys traveled in a fleet of thirty-three automobiles, 
four to a car, and with drivers, parents and friends 
who accompanied them, the party numbered 159. A 
truck carried cots and bedding. The expenses were 
covered by the payment of $15 by the parents of each 
boy, supplemented by a contribution from the Des 
Moines Chamber of Commerce and sums which the 
boys had earned by their activities. Free billets were 
supplied by the cities in which the corps stayed. 





The big moment of the junior drum corps from 
Des Moines was also one of the biggest mo- 
ments of the Miami convention parade crowd 


Geography? They learned more about this country of theirs 
than any schoolbook would ever tell them. And in the 3,500 
miles they covered, they observed peoples and customs, had 
interesting experiences aplenty. 

They drove back home loaded with coconuts and baby alliga- 
tors, proud of the trophy they won at Atlanta, proud alsc of their 
second trophy which went with first place in the Forty and Eight 
parade, happy in the memory of the great applause they got. 


Where Shall Women’s Hospitals Be Butlt? 


ATSON B. MILLER, chairman of the National Rehabili- 

tation Committee of The American Legion, invites women 
veterans of the World War and Spanish-American War to ex- 
press in letters to him their preferences regarding the location 
of new Veterans Administration hospitals for the special care of 
women. The Gov- 
ernment will prob- 
ably build several 
domiciliary build- 
ings for women vet- 
erans. One is ex- 
pected to be on the 
West Coast, another in the Middle West, and a third possibly in 
the extreme Southeast on account of the mild winter climate 
and other considerations. 





This Calls for a Letter from 
Every Woman Veteran 
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Considerable uncertainty exists as to the best location for the 
facility which would serve women living in the section of the coun- 
try roughly defined as east of Ohio and north of the District of 
Columbia. It is believed a great many women veterans live in 
this section. Chairman Miller would like particularly to know 
the sentiments of women in this section, but would also like to 
have women veterans in all parts of the United States send him 
their names and addresses. He may not be able to give an in- 
dividual reply to each letter sent in answer to this appeal, but the 
composite response from the women will be 
extremely helpful in the effort he is making. 

The women’s domiciliary facilities will be 
buildings containing single bedrooms and 
providing all the usual hospital facilities. 
Many women veterans apparently do not 
know that the Government has provided 
special care for them. Regulations provide 
that if federal institutions are not reason- 
ably available for their hospitalization, 
contracts may be made at the expense of 
the Government with some private or 
other hospital near the woman veteran's 
home. This is a privilege not open to men 
veterans having non-service disabilities. 

Mr. Miller may be addressed at 1608 K St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., the office of the National Rehabilitation Committee. 


Education of Children 


HE Education of War Orphans Committee of The American 

Legion will not limit its work to providing educational assist- 
ance for children of service men who died in the war or before 
July 2, 1921, from service causes, but is undertaking a program 
intended to help also children of disabled men and veterans 
generally. The new program, directed by the Miami National 
Convention, was outlined at the November conference of Depart- 
ment Commanders and Adjutants by Judge Richard Hartshorne 
of New Jersey, a member of the committee. He cited the con- 
vention’s resolution assigning to the committee “the further duty 
of aiding the needy and ambitious children of all classes of 
veterans, in obtaining higher education, including business and 
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vocational courses.’’ This, of course, is a very broad mandate. 

Judge Hartshorne pointed out that while true war orphans now 
number fewer than 11,000 and all of them within a few years will 
have passed beyond the age limit for educational aid, the total 
number of children of veterans is now estimated to be 4,930,838. 
Of these, 29,718 are children whose fathers have died since the 
war as a result of war service. The children of cther deceased 
veterans are believed to number 193,467, while totally and per- 
manently disabled veterans are estimated to be fathers of 46,851 

boys and girls, and the total for other dis 
i eh. Jim to put abled veterans is 158,892 children. It is 
bayer cotlars on estimated that children of living veterans 
On ond Cut the | i » les i . e 
| ceteiines @ tal other than the disabled number 4,500,000. 
“C aga! —_ The committee’s first new duty, Judge 
Hartshorne said, is to the children of men 
who have died since the war as a result of 
war service, and to the children of disabled 
men. While State finances make it inadvis- 
able to request free State tuition for them, 
as is now accorded in most States to the 
true war orphans, efforts can be made to 
open to them scholarships in West Point 
and Annapolis, the payment of federal 
compensation until the age of 21 and special 
concessions by various institutions. 

The only assistance the committee can hope to extend to 
children of living and non-disabled veterans under present con- 
ditions, Judge Hartshorne indicated, is in suggesting appropriate 
lines of vocational training and establishing necessary contacts 
between the children and appropriate educational institutions. 
No definite steps to these ends can be taken immediately, but the 
committee is endeavoring to devise workable plans for the future. 












November 7 ragedy 


N A drizzling November rain, three coffins covered with white 
doeskin and draped with wreaths of white chrysanthemums 
rested upon three open graves. About the graves stood a wide 
circle of raincoated Legionnaires in their blue and gold Legion caps, 
a score of Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts in uniform, other citizens 
sheltered under umbrellas. A Catholic (Continued on page 69) 
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Carlisle (Pennsylvania) Post performs a sad community duty by providing 
funerals and burials for the victims of a mountain tragedy, a father and his 
three little daughters from California 
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BACK IN ‘’18—18 ABOVE 


Could You Take It Now As You Took It Then? 
By Wallgren 

























REMEMBER “THAT DRAUCHTY OLD BARN, OR CONVENT, - IN “HE CLD SIBLEY STOVE FoR ONE Hour, AFTER CHow, 
YOu WERE BILLETED IN DURING “HAT COLD WINTER IN EACH NTE —- WHICH DIDNT HELP MUCH - YoU MIGHT AS 
FRANCE Back IN‘IG? You WERE ALLOWED A FIRE- 


WELL, AFTER YOu HAD SPENT "HOURS ” FIXING UP Your “AND “THEN INCHED OUR WAY CAUTIOUSLY DOWN BETWEEN 
BUNK , DOUBLING AND’ REDOUBLING YOUR BLANKETS, “THE “TIGHT DRAWN GONERS — So CAREFULLY- FoR FESR OF 
So~THAr YOU Miettr SLEEP As WARMLY As POSssiBLE— 


Oh, boy! T couldnt get ouka here now ihn : Coven Sacte-bulk 

T wanted to -withoul messin’ up the uiole works * ‘ . youse'll hafta tuk, t 
Tt takes a litte trouble, but its worth it !! : 

Tim a6 warm as toast now ~ah -2> 


FINALLY )OU FOUND YOURSELF WRAPPED UP AS SNUG ASA 
BUG IN A RUG IN YOUR IMPROVISED, Bur HicuLy PRaenicaL, “TOP 'SARGINT COME AROUND AND ROUTE %0U OUT OF YOUR 
SLEEPING BAG —AND ALL SET FOR A GooD NIGHTS CoucHe2 - LITTLE HEAVEN- MYM WouLDNT %6u LOVE “THAT TODAY WP? 


Tm Fixin’ the blankets 
on my bunk so’s I wont 
Freese 40 death aqamn tonite 


Yup! I reckon +s Taint gona bother me 
is the coolest winter tonite ! An ola Klondiker 
Meyve ever had Showed me tis trick 0% 
Sunm4 Franks! tuckin’ in yer blankets 
to wake a sleeping buq!! 













WELL HAVE BEEN SLEEPING OUTDOORS ~- IN “THE COLD. 


Ard Tim nok taking OF - —_ 
more Clothes than T have re Lan-ttch , by tnn-ttch, by wn-itch ! Just 
either" I shiver So much at like tucking a fat letter into a small 
Reveille L Cant qik em on envelope ! But, no Cool wintry breeges 


Oe. 






DiGARRANGING “THE INTRICATE FOLDS AND ~TUCKED-IN SIDES. 








cy tonite ft ANuttallé 

BD AWOL. ! Cimon # "4 

” Make ik snappy Hy P ~ 
«¢ , : 


C2 


32%? 
d, *.% 





~AND JUST WHEN Youd GONE SLeEPpy Bye-Bye TO HAVE THe 
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Conducted by Dan Sowers 


AN the November 
meeting of the Na- 
tional Americanism 
Commission, Neh- 
raska’s C. C. Frazier 
related that in Chicago 
recently, while buying a 
Sunday edition from a small newsboy 
who was loaded down with papers, he 
asked the youngster: 

“Don’t all of those papers make you 
tired, young man?” 

“No, sirree,” replied the boy. “I never 
read ’em.” 





OMMODORE William Hicks sends 

us the one about two boys who were 

discussing their fathers’ skill at games of 

chance. “Yes,” one of them admitted, 

“your dad is good at poker, but why does 

he always lose on the horse races?”’ 

“Well, you see,” replied the other boy, 

“dad never gets to ghuffle the horses.” 


ESTER had been in a railroad ac- 
cident. The lawyer had just called. 
“What you-all want?” she asked. 
“I’ve come,” said the lawyer, “‘to assist 
you in getting damages.” 
“Damages, my foot!” shouted Hester. 
“I done got all the damages I wants— 
what I craves is repairs.” 


AN intoxicated man had just been 
firmly but quietly ushered out of a 
refreshment wigwam. He wabbled un- 
certainly across the street to the edge of 
a small Jake. Swaying back and forth, he 
looked intently down into the water, 
until an officer came up and demanded 
to know what he was doing. 

“Jush lookin’ a’ shumpin’ in ’e lake, 
osshifer, ’ats all,’ he replied. 

“Well, just what are you looking at?”’ 

“T dunno; what is’t, osshifer? Pleash 
tell me.” 

The officer looked at the lake and said: 
“It’s the moon, vou fool!” 

For a while the stricken one was silent 
in perplexed and serious meditation. 
Finally he said: 

“Thash funny. If tha’s moon down 
there, what’n th’ hellam I doin’ up here?” 


OMRADE George 
Six, of Cincinnati, 
hands in one about an 
old man who kept a sec- 
ond-hand clothing store. 
He could not write, and 
marked his price tags by 
making pencil dots on them, each dot rep- 
resenting one dollar. One day he attached 
a tag to a suit of clothes and put three 
dots on the tag. While he was out of the 
store the next day his clerk sold the suit. 
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When he came back he missed the suit 
from the rack and asked: 

“Bennie, where is dot zoot of clothes?” 

“T sold it, sir.” 

“Good boy, and for it how much did 
you get?” 

“Nine dollars.”’ 

“Nine dollars! Dot is unpossible!”’ ex- 
claimed the merchant. “Kvick, lemme 
see dot tag mit der price!” 

The clerk found the tag and handed it 
to the old man, who gazed at it for several 
moments, and then raising his eyes up- 
ward, exclaimed: 

“Gott bless dot leetle fly!” 


COLORADO book-store proprietor 
sent an order to a Chicago agency 
requesting six copies of “Seekers after 
God” by Farrar. Within the week he re- 
ceived this answer: 
“No seekers after God in Chicago or 
New York. You might try Philadel- 
phia.”’ 


ND now comes Leg- 
ionnaire Frank Es- 
tabrook, of Idaho, tell- 
ing about a couple who, 
after fifty years spent in 
the country, sold their 
farm and move to the 
city. They bought a house fitted with all 
modern conveniences and settled down to 
enjoy a life of leisure and comfort. But 
the move to the city could not immediate- 
ly destroy the lifelong habit of early 
awakening. The first morning in their 
new home the wife awoke before sunrise 
and said: 

“Paul, isn’t it about time you were up 
to light the fires?” 

“T reckon not,” replied the husband. 
“T calculate on calling the fire depart- 
ment. We might as well get used to these 
high-falutin’ city ways right now.” 


HE good housewife was out looking 
for bargains. At one meat shop she 
read a sign announcing that pork chops 
were selling at ten cents a pound. She 
went in to make a purchase, but the 
clerk told her they were just out. She 
went up the street to the next meat mar- 
ket and inquired the price of pork chops. 
“Twenty cents a pound,” replied the 
clerk. 

“The price is outrageous,”’ complained 
the woman. “They charge only ten cents 
a pound for pork chops at the market 
down the street.” 

“Well,” said the clerk, “why don’t you 
buy them there?” 

“They are out.” 

“Oh,” said the clerk, “when we’re out 
we give ’em away.” 


ND out in Missouri 
they tell about a 
customer coming into 
the general store at the 
cross-roads and buying 
a couple of nightshirts. 
When he had completed 
his purchase and left the store, a long, 
lanky lumberman asked the merchant: 
“What was them things that feller got?” 
“Night shirts,” replied the merchant. 
“How about selling you some?” 
“Not me. I don’t set around much at 
night.” 





EV. E. Lester Stanton, of Plano, IIli- 
nois, was attending a banquet re- 

cently, and next to him was seated a 
member of the Auxiliary. She became in- 
terested in his Victory Medal. ‘What 
does it mean?”’ she asked. 

He tried to explain, and the next ques- 
tion was: ‘‘What are the bars for?” 

“They represent the major offensives 
in which I took part,” he explained. 

The lady counted, and then exclaimed: 

“Ah, there are nine! You must have 
been offensive!” 


EPARTMENT Adjutant Bob Mor- 
row, of Mississippi, tells of a 
rackety crowd leaving a party lat2 one 
night. They stopped in the street for 
rather long and weighty conference. 
Finally one of the number went into a 
yard, up the porch steps of the residence, 
and knocked on the door. His pounding 
was answered by a woman in none too 
pleasant a frame of mind. 
“What do you want?” she demanded. 
“Does Mr. Blank live here?’”’ the man 
inquired. 
oe 
“Are you Mrs. Blank?” 
“Ves, I am, but what do you want?” 
“Only, lovely lady, that you pleash 
come out here an’ pick out Mr. Blank 
the resh of us want to go home.” 


N old colored 

preacher over in 
Virginia was noted for 
his use of six-cylinder 
words, many of which he 
did not always under- 
stand himself. He 
startled his congregation one morning 
with this announcement: 

“Brethern an’ sistern, pay me strick 
mind, foh I’m erbout to ’nounce. Next 
Sunday—dat is one week from dis day— 
dar will be a mos’ importunate celebra- 
tion in dis congregation. An’ I wants all 
of you to be on han’ to witness de holy 
doin’s, foh I’s gwine ter baptize nine 
adults and sixteen adultresses.” 
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country. When the Top became tired, we 


HO doesn’t recall those stren- i 

uous days in training camps | 

with their two or three or 

four mile hike to the drill 
fields, the forty-five-minute drill periods, 
the fifteen-minute rest—usually devoted to 
lectures on military courtesy, personal 
hygiene or what not—the field maneuvers, 
the digging of trenches in which problems 
later were held, and the days spent on 
rifle ranges? And then, too, the enforced 
games during those times when a slightly- 
new but already wornout soldier wanted to 
rest his weary bones? 

Well, here’s a story of what one gang of 
medics did with its spare time—we even 
show a picture—and after reading it, we 
changed the usual opinion of an infantry- 
man that the medics were a lazy bunch 
who didn’t exert themselves any more than 
necessary. But suppose we let Service 
Officer John W. Porr of Steelton (Penn- 
sylvania) Post, who sent us the snapshot, tell his own story: 

“Lately we moved and in discarding some of the usual accu- 
mulations, I ran across the enclosed snapshot taken by myself in 
Camp Hancock, Georgia, during the war. A number of times in 
the Monthly I have read of the activities in home camps, other 
than squads right and left, so I am sending this along to show 
how men of my outfit amused themselves at times. The outfit 
was the Medical Detachment, 112th Infantry, 28th Division. 

“Since we knew nothing of squads right and left, but only the 
pill rollers’ column of fours and litter drills, the customary routine 
was setting-up exercises, a little drill and then a hike into the 
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Knocking-down games replaced 


setting-up exercises during 

drill periods of the Medical 

Detachment, 112th Infantry, 
in Camp Hancock, Georgia 


—s 
"04 \ ; ‘ fell out at a shady spot and were given 
A" eee Ga er ee ' some information on first aid. 
t= . . ’ 

; .* “Tt was after one of these ‘study periods, 








when we found we had considerable time 
until chow, that someone struck upon the 
idea of playing this game, which I have 
always known as ‘Buck, Buck, how many 
fingers up?” 

“Two fellows picked sides and these 
leaders matched to see which side was 
‘down’ first. On the ‘down’ side one man 
stood erect, each of the other men bent 
over with his head between and his arms 
around the legs of the man ahead of him. 
The other side would then run, one at a 
time, and by placing their hands on the 
rump of the last ‘down’ man would leap- 
frog as far forward as possible. None of 
the running side was allowed to creep for- 
ward, move around to better his position 
or allow any part of his body to touch the 
ground. If such happened, the side lost and was compelled to 
change with the opponents. Any player was allowed, though, 
to hold up parts of another player’s anatomy which might touch 
the ground and lose for them. 

“After all the runners were aboard, the last man on would 
hold one hand behind his back in view of the referee with one or 
more fingers out. The man down next to the post position would 
guess how many fingers were shown. If he guessed correctly the 
sides changed positions. If not, the side down after stretching 
the kinks out of their backs was down again. Believe me, there 
were many kinks. 
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of you. Nevertheless we enjoyed it and it helped in the harden- 
ing process necessary for our service in France. 

“In the picture, the topmost fellow is Snow Weaver. Two 
others who face the camera, from left to right, are Richards and 
Carbarns. Possibly some of the others can recognize their legs, 
puttees or what have you.” 

Gratuitous thought of the Company Clerk: Perhaps some of 
the more active Legionnaires might 
like to try out this game at the next 
post picnic. A list of the casualties will 
not be published. 


W3 THOUGHT we had gone 
through the whole list of various 
and sundry outfits that helped to make 
up our armed forces during the War 
but even at this late date an until-now 
hidden gang bobs up. It must be a 
false sense of modesty that has kept 
the fire-eaters from stepping forward 
and taking a bow in these columns. 

You fellows haven’t forgotten the 
O. D.-clad men with the ladder and the 
hose who had regular fire stations 
scattered through all the camps and 
who had to be on the alert day or night for calls? We don’t recall 
any outstanding blaze in our training camp but we do remember 
the fire hazard in those acres of wooden structures was great 
enough that in addition to regular guard duty we were called 
upon for fire-guard duty each night around our barracks. 

Even now we car introduce those fellows only in a roundabout 
way—through the ‘“‘whoosit” picture that we bulletin. The 
snapshot print came to us from William F. Hagaman, Adjutant 
of Little Falls (New York) Post, who has this to say about it: 


Lets wear these and go 
Fool the Sentry '! Uiltery 
Joe” 6 on tonite # 
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“Tt was a very strenuous game, especially if you were one of 
the ‘down’ players and got the bulk of the running team on top 








what camp good old No. 2 had been located. Does anyone know?” 

All right, you fire fighters, let us hear from you. There must 
have been some four-alarms and other thrills that equaled many 
of those that fellows had on the firing line. We hope, especially, 
that some of the veterans of old No. 2 will see the picture and 
report to the Company Clerk. 


ATITUDE oo probably means exactly nothing to 99.90% 
of the landlubbers who composed our Army during the war. 


The only scanty knowledge of longitude 
Yeah! We'll sneak up on >) ys ) ge « g 


bin Suddint like ¥ this 4 and latitude those imaginary co- 
i qona be a wor i ordinates which designate positions at 

g sea—and the other mysteries of the 

uy deep were gained in the adventurous 
trip by transport that some of them 

>, took to join the A. E. F. and the glori 
ous return voyage to their homeland 
after the shindig of 1917-18 ended. But 
to gobs and leathernecks and even to 
some civilians who have sailed down 
into the southern seas it has a very 
distinct meaning—it represents the 
Equator, that suppositional line which 
girdles the globe at its middle and 
divides it into its northern and south 
ern halves. 

Crossing the Equator aboard ship 
doesn’t just mean covering so many miles of ocean. There’s a 
distinction—there’s a ceremony which none can escape—the 
official visit on board of Neptune, god of the sea, with his retinue 
who in an elaborate procedure confer upon all neophytes making 
their first journey across the line, the honor of becoming Royal 
Shellbacks. 

Having been a landlubbering doughboy ourselves and never 
having crossed that stretch of ocean from which Neptune 
emerges, we don’t know if the ceremony is considered an initiation 





Who, where, when, why might be asked about this camp fire department of 


war days. 


The snapshot came from Adjutant Hagaman of Little Falls (New 


York) Post and we hope some of the fire-eaters will answer the questions 


“Some time ago a local Legionnaire picked up the attached 
photograph from a shipment of mixed freight that was being 
delivered to this city. I wonder if any of the boys in the picture 
are still around and if they are still putting out fires for a living 
and doing jig-saw puzzles or playing pinochle between calls. 

“As the freight came from some distance, there is no telling at 
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or a presentation. Anyhow, it’s a rough journey for the neo- 
phytes—the royal doctors dispense bitter pills, the royal dentists 
examine teeth while the patient occupies a chair charged with 
electricity, the royal police are handy with paddle-like night 
sticks, and finally while the royal barber is functioning, the back 
of the barber-chair collapses and drops the victim into a tank of 
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water. That last trial is depicted in the snapshot which Legion- 
naire G. W. Beidler of Chelan, Washington, permits us to show 
to you. It is one of a collection received from Beidler with this 
letter: 

“IT am sending a bunch of snapshots of the Neptune Party 
aboard the U. S. S. West Apaum on July 14, 1918, at Longitude 
o1° 41’ 00” W., Latitude oo—in other words when our ship was 
crossing the Equator in the Pacific Ocean. The party was 
enjoyed by every 
gob and officer a- 
board ship and I am 
sure will long live in 
the memories of the 
West Apaum crew. 
Our commanding of- 
ficer was Captain 
Tom P. Dorris, a son 
of the Emerald Isle. 

“In Neptune’s 
party were Lieuten- 
ant Harold Anderson 
as Doctor Dosem, 
Ensign Bronson Bat- 
chelor as the priest, 
his aide being Pay- 
clerk F. P. Noon; 
Neptune’s wives 
were Dougherty and 
Babtist; the barbers, 
Roberts, Johns and 


Schackleiter; seals, 
Bolton and Burn- 
ham; the police, 


Blessing, Surber, 
Gibberson and John- 
son, and Neptune, 
himself, was enacted 
by the chief boat- 
swain’s mate who 
happens to be this 
contributor. 

“T certainly would 
like to hear from 
gobs who served in 
my official party in 
this initiation and 
also from other men 
f the crew, particu- 
iarly Quincy Adams 
Damon, who was 
chief machinist’s 
mate and _hailed 
from Beaufort, 
North Carolina.” 


A neophyte gets the works in a 
Neptune Party aboard the U. S. 
S. West Apaum when the ship 
crosses the equator in July, 1918. 
Just one item of the Sea King’s 
greeting to newcomers 


ERE’S a mark for the tonsorial artists of the Army, Navy 

and Marine Corps to shoot at. We accept this Legionnaire’s 
story in good faith, place it before you and invite your comments. 
He is William H. St. Clair of Costa Mesa, Orange County, Cali- 
fornia. All right, St. Clair, you tell ’em: 

“On the 27th of September, 1918, in the Forét de Hesse, Lieu- 
tenant Britton of Supply Company, 364th Infantry, o1st Divi- 
sion, my outfit, was lying on his back sleeping, with a rock for 
a pillow. He had about a week’s growth of whiskers. 

‘“‘He looked so tired and worn out after his hard night’s work 
on the 26th, the opening of the Meuse-Argonne offensive, that I 
decided to shave him. I got a little warm water from our field 
kitchen and did the job. He did not wake up for over an hour 
ind when he did, asked our regimental supply sergeant, Stevens, 
how he had got his face clean. Sergeant Stevens said, ‘The barber 
did it.’ 

He looked over at me and pulled a hundred-franc note from 
his pocket and handed it to me, saying the shave was worth that 
much to him, and added, ‘But for the love of Mike, give Sergeant 
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Stevens a shave also as he looks like hell.’ Another job for me. 

‘That hundred francs meant $17.50 to me. Is there another ex 
barber of the A. E. F. who received that much pay for a shave 
during the war? 

“T am still barbering and still living in the same old home I 
have lived in for the past twenty-four years. Quite a record for 
Have also had my shop in the same building for over 
I would like to hear from some of my old buddies 

and some of the old wartime barbers.” 


a barber. 
fourteen years. 


” 


N RECENT months, ” writes H. E. 
McMillan of Dover (Ohio) Post who lives 
in Canton, Ohio, “through the medium of the 
Legion Monthly, two organizations have 
claimed the honor of having been the first 
American troops to have paraded in Canada 
I feel confident that the Fourth Provisional 
Training Regiment, First Officers Training 
Camp, Fort Niagara, New York, appeared on 
Canadian soil before the Third Battalion, 363d 
Infantry, or the 28th Aero Squadron. 

“On Dominion Day, July 1, 1917, about 
twelve hundred members of our training camp 
marched out of Fort Niagara at four A. M. for 
Lewiston, New York, to board the lake steam- 
ship for Toronto. We arrived about ten A. M. 
and were the American unit, escorted by 
Canadian troops, in a large Dominion Day 
celebration. We paraded through the main 
streets of Toronto and then through the 
campus of the University of Toronto to a 
cathedral several miles from the center of the 
city. The university had apparently been 
converted into a hospital as several hundred 
wounded troops were scattered about the 
campus to view the procession. 

“Those who were able to crowd into the 
cathedral had the pleasure of hearing a British 
clergyman give a two-hour discourse on the 
glory and might of the British Empire. We 
were all impressed with the fact that no refer- 
ence was made to our presence nor to the 
entry of the United States into the conflict as 
an ally. 

“After the services, the hungry troops again 
had the pleasure of attempting to march to 
the music of a Canadian band which tried tc 
play American songs in 







Gee - CF Put that Sissy march tempo. We were 
wens whisHe away, Sailor. paraded back to Toron- 


aud lissen to 
Some teal 
he music 


to to a large public 
y building for tea and 
oratory. I recall the 
food was exhausted be 
fore many of our troops 
could get into the build- 
ing. Those of us who 
received nothing to eat 
were in a_ wonderful 
mood to listen to several 
speeches of welcome 
and were then marched 
to the docks where we 
embarked for the three 
hour return journey to 
Lewiston. 

“From Lewiston we had another long hike to Fort Niagara 
where we arrived tired, weary and famished but proud to think 
that we had made history by having been the first American 
troops to parade in Canada after our entry into the war.” 
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IGHT months from now the Legion will be converging on 

St. Louis. Many of the tens of thousands expected in that 

hub city of the country will have at least (Continued on page 70) 
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THE VOICE 


of the LEGION 


The Propaganda Against Adjusted Compensation Payments, the So-Called Fascists, 
Universal Service and Military Training Engage Editors’ Attention 


HEN Frank N. Belgrano, Jr., a successful Pacific 

Coast business man with ‘“‘banking connections,” 

was elected National Commander of The American 

Legion, the New York and Washington writers of 
“gossip” columns, probably inspired by known desires of the 
Big Boys of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, N. E. L., et al., 
put out several shots of propaganda to the effect that the new 
commander was lukewarm toward the question of paying the 
adjusted service certificates. 

They said he was against it personally, but that officially he 
would have put up a front in favor of it, because it was a mandate 
of the national convention. 

We have not inquired into Commander Belgrano’s attitude 
heretofore concerning this question and it does not matter what 
his personal opinion may have been in the past. 

He now favors immediate cash payment of the certificates and 
said so in no uncertain terms in his addresses at Little Rock and 
Stuttgart Friday and Friday night. 

“T stand squarely behind that resolution (to pay the certifi- 
cates immediately in full) and in doing so I am not compromising 
with my business conscience,”’ he said. 

He added that the Legion’s position is that payment now of- 
fers an effective medium for carrying out the Government’s 
policy of human relief and stimulating business without adding to 
the national debt. “I am not afraid to defend that policy before 
any gathering of sound business minds in this country,” he said. 
“Tt must be paid sometime, so why not now, when spending is a 
governmental policy? Why distribute recovery appropriations 
through channels which add to the national debt when the ob- 
jective sought can be attained by paying off a debt? That seems 
to me to be only a matter of sound business.”’ 

Therein lies the Legion’s strongest argument for immediate 
payment. The budget is not being balanced and if the Adminis- 
tration is going to spend more than it earns there is no sound 
reason why part of that spending should not go to pay the Gov- 
ernment’s 15-year-old debt to veterans. 

It may require the over-riding of a presidential veto, but what 
of it!—Arkansas Legionnaire. 


“THE Fascist ARMY” 


HERE is Pennsylvania Avenue, which leads to the Capitol 

. . . Can you see, my friends? ... No? . . . Have another 
drink . . . There is the advance guard of the Fascist Army; oh, 
boy, what a drill! Speaking of “big moments,’’ this is one of 
them. A general on a white charger is leading this ‘‘march on 
Washington” for the purpose of overthrowing the Government 
and establishing a dictatorship—just like that ... fist... 

The men who march behind the General are veterans, ‘“‘top 
sergeants or better’”’—five hundred thousand strong. Have you 
ever seen so many top-kickers, my friend? ... No? .. . Less try 
this other bottle . . . 

You know, of course, how this Fascist Army was organized; 
that Wall Street, and particularly one millionaire, handed out 
$1,000 bills, that a salesman was sent to Europe to study “plots” 
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of this kind, and that the French plan was adopted . . . Less have 
another drink .. . 
Look at those millionaires handing $1,000 bills to the marching 


veterans; everything is done according to the plan . . . What did- 
zz-ssay? .. . You can only see a green horse? . . . By gosh, the 
General’s horse is green . . . Less go ‘ome ’n ssleep . . .—Stamford 


(Connecticut) Legionnaire. 
TAKE THE Prorit Out or War 


F AN argument was needed for The American Legion universal 

service legislation, it has been furnished by the Senate Com- 
mittee which is investigating the so-called ‘“‘munitions racket.” 

The Legion asks that all profit be taken out of war. Stripped 
of all its details, that is just what the Legion is asking in its uni- 
versal war service program. It knows that if that is assured, 
there will be no wars. 

The testimony so far has been startling. It is detailed that one 
United States munitions firm alone made over a billion in profits. 
What other firms, both in this country and in Europe, profited 
runs into staggering figures. And evidence indicated that pro- 
portionate profit is being made out of the various small wars 
that have occurred since the World War, and in urging nations 
to prepare for war by buying war material, whether they need it 
or not. Huge commissions and even graft to insure these profits 
are also indicated. 

The American Legion is going to make the passage of its legisla- 
tion for the drafting of every industry, etc., on a non-profit basis, 
the same as man power, in case of another war, a major objective. 
It will, of course, be bitterly fought by those who vision lost 
profits. 

If The American Legion can secure the passage of this legisla 
tion it will make a real contribution to the cause of peace and it 
will be a patriotic act, the fine effects of which will be reflected 
in the pages of history.—California Legionnaire. 


Muuitary TRAINING 


HE Supreme Court of the United States last week handed 
down one of the most potent decisions on national defense in 
its history, when it ruled that the Government had a right to 
expect every man to take up arms in the defense of his country. 
By the same sweep of the pen of Supreme Court Justice Pierce 
Butler, who wrote the opinion in which the entire court concurred, 
compulsory military training in land grant colleges was upheld. 
Military training, the learned judges held, was within the dis- 
cretionof the regents of the University of California, against whom 
the test case was filed. It applies with equal force, however, to 
all land grant colleges where lazy students decline for some reason 
or another to participate in this sort of training. 

In effect the court upheld the opinion as often expressed by 
The American Legion: “If the United States is worth living in it 
is worth fighting for.”’ That is all the Legion wants, and we who 
know the horrors of war know too well that had we been ready 
for the great conflict in 1917 and ’18 (Continued on page 57) 
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(Continued from page 33) 


Professor Lowe at this time was ex- 
tremely busy, occupied in supervising new 
balloons in which he embodied many orig- 
inal ideas, hiring and training assistant 
aeronauts and making the principal recon- 
naissances himself. As the new balloons 
were completed, each with its gas genera- 
tors and full complement of workers was 
assigned to the place designated by General 
McClellan. 

Thus the balloon Constitution was held 
at Budd’s Ferry, Maryland, with General 
Joseph Hooker’s division; the Washington 
with gas generating apparatus and mate- 
rials was en route to Port Royal, South 
Carolina, to join Brigadier General W. T. 
Sherman’s command; the Jntrepid of 
larger . dimensions was with General 
Porter’s division at Hall’s Hill. The 
Union of similar size was being readied for 
Poolesville with General Stone’s division. 
Still another balloon had been sent to 
Cairo, Illinois. This one was used by Com- 
modore Foote in the attack on Island No. 
10 in the Mississippi. During the bom- 
bardment a naval officer ascended and 
discovered that the Union shot and shell 
went beyond the enemy. His direction 
soon compelled the enemy to evacuate. 


UT now the Peninsula Campaign 

loomed. The spring of 1862 was a sea- 
son of terrible storms and incessant rains. 
Facing General McClellan was the task of 
removing an army of 125,000 men, and all 
the impedimenta that goes with it, 200 
miles, for the theater of war shifted from 
Washington to the Confederate capital of 
Richmond, Yorktown and Williamsburg. 
Late in March, Professor Lowe proceeded 
to Fort Monroe, Virginia, with a balloon to 
aid General Porter in his advance to York- 
town. On April 6th, General Porter, at 
Professor Lowe’s request, ascended for an 
hour and forty-five minutes to judge for 
himself the number of the enemy and the 
strength of their works at Yorktown; 
during the day draftsmen went aloft to 
sketch maps of the positions of the enemy, 
and in the afternoon the Count de Paris 
went up with General Forter, while near 
sun-down General Butterfield ascended to 
a height of 1,000 feet. 

On the night of the roth, Professor 
Lowe, returning from stationing a balloon 
ordered for Warwick Court House, sud- 
denly found himself within the enemy’s 
picket lines. He was insensible of the 
danger until he heard signals given in a 
low whistle, the rebel call. Accordingly he 
cautiously retraced his steps and escaped 
without detection. At 6 A. Mm. the following 
day he proceeded along the road back to 
Yorktown, and was surprised by the de- 
scent of a balloon close by. He was further 
astonished to discover the occupant to be 
General Fitz-John Porter. The gas had 
almost entirely escaped when the balloon 
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touched earth, for the general in his eager- 
ness to alight (on finding that the rope 
tethering the balloon had parted) had 
opened the valve until nearly all the gas 
rushed forth. However, the balloon in 
constantly falling had mushroomed in its 
cords, preventing the descent from be- 
coming dangerously rapid. It was this 
involuntary flight which led to General 
McClellan’s determination to ground all 
generals for the duration. 

It must not be supposed that the activi- 
ties of the Union balloon corps failed to 
evoke defensive measures by the enemy. 
The Confederates adopted any device to 
destroy the big bags. Finding they could 
not hit them, they began to devise means 
to extinguish the entire corps, and espion- 
age plots were common. Yet all efforts of 
the secessionists proved abortive, and the 
observations from aloft continued. One 
night thirty-five Confederate sharp-shoot- 
ers, each armed with the heaviest rifle 
known to southern hunters, crept out to 
hide and open fire on the Yorktown balloon 
the following morning. The result was 
disastrous. Ten of the men were captured 
before the bag ascended, and the rest had 
hardly opened fire when a heavy raiding 
party hunted them out and killed or cap- 
tured all but six. Others from time to time 
sought to destroy balloons by touching 
them off with matches after disguises 
gained them access to the balloon camps, 
but in all cases the Federals were so for- 
tunate as to lose none, and the spies were 
shot. Almost daily, whenever a balloon 
ascended, the enemy opened fire with their 
heavy siege guns or rifled field pieces, until 
it had attained an altitude beyond reach, 
and repeated this fire when the craft 
descended. 


PON the evacuation of Yorktown 
without a major struggle, the Confed- 
erates retreated toward Richmond, fol- 
lowed by the Army of the Potomac which 
congregated, eventually, along both banks 
of the Chickahominy River, the fatal 
stream, delays and losses incurred in bridg- 
ing which resulted in the failure of the cam- 
paign. Balloon headquarters were soon 
established at Mechanicsville, under com- 
mand of Brigadier General Stoneman. 
Preparations by the enemy for the battle 
of Fair Oaks were observed and duly re- 
ported to Brigadier General A. A. Humph- 
reys, Chief of Topographical Engineers, 
Army of the Potomac, from ascensions at 
Mechanicsville and New Bridge. Mean- 
while McClellan, hindered by orders from 
Washington and the inundation of the 
banks of the Chickahominy, which was 
higher than it had been in twenty years, 
tried desperately to construct adequate 
bridges. On May 31st, Lowe observed 
masses of enemy troops and wagon-trains 
move toward Fair Oaks, form line of 


battle, and march to attack Union troops 
on the right bank of the Chickahominy, 
before the bridge completion would permit 
reinforcements from those on the left bank. 
McClellan immediately ordered General 
Sumner to complete the bridge, rush his 
troops in support of General Heintzelman 
and repulse the enemy. Which was done 
just in time. The next morning balloon 
observations continued and kept the 
Yankees informed of the position of the 
enemy. 

Major General A. W. Greely, former 
Chief of the Signal Service, wrote in 
Harper’s Weekly for July, 1900: 


“Tt may safely be claimed that the 
Union Army was saved from destruc- 
tion at the Battle of Fair Oaks, May 
31 and June 1, 1862, by the frequent 
and accurate reports of Professor 
Lowe.” 


The first twenty days in June were de- 
pressing to the United States Army. No 
particular advantage had been gained by 
the battle of Fair Oaks, the river refused 
to fall, storms of great severity continued 
and as many as two thousand men at one 
time were invalided home because of ma- 
laria from the swamps nearby. Meanwhile, 
aerial observations kept the Yankees well 
posted on all that transpired within the 
rebel ranks. 


ND then occurred the only opposing 

balloon venture during the Civil War. 

The Confederate balloon was observed in 

the air near Richmond on June 27th by 

Professor Lowe, but its ill-fated existence 
was short. 

Years after the war, General Longstreet 
wrote in “Battles and Leaders of the Civil 
War”: 

“The Federals had been using balloons 
in examining our positions and we watched 
with envious eyes their beautiful observa- 
tions as they floated high up in the air, 
well out of range of our guns. While we 
were longing for the balloons that poverty 
denied us, a genius arose for the occasion 
and suggested that we send out and gather 
the silk dresses in the Confederacy, and 
make a balloon. It was done, and we soon 
had a great patchwork ship of many varied 
hues which was ready for use in the Seven 
Day’s Campaign. 

“We had no gas except at Richmond, 
and it was the custom to inflate the balloon 
there, tie it securely to an engine, and run 
it down the York River Railroad to any 
point at which we desired to send it up. 
One day it was on a steamer down on the 
James River, when the tide went out and 
left the vessel and balloon high and dry 
ona bar. The Federals gathered it in and 
with it the last silk dress in the Con- 
federacy.”’ 
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Jealousy in the Cabinet, non-co- 
operation from Washington, counter- 
manding of orders and general indecision 
resulted in the withdrawal of the Army of 
the Potomac from the Peninsula. Profes- 
sor Lowe, ill and back in Washington, was 
faced with the reorganization of the Aero- 
nautic Department. It was September, 
and the Army’s Chief Aeronaut found that 
all transportation was in the hands of the 
(Juartermaster Department, and, being a 
civil employe without vested authority 
for independent action, Lowe was obliged 
to wait for orders. Such orders, despite the 
demonstrated value of balloon observa- 
tions in operations in the field, were not 
received until the morning after the battle 
of Antietam, when General March re- 
quested balloons at Sharpsburg without 
delay. General McClellan expressed the 
wish, upon Professor Lowe rejoining the 
Army of the Potomac, that he had been 
with them during the engagement, as the 
balloon would have been invaluable to 
him. Upon learning that Lowe was de- 
layed because of lack of authority, McClel- 
lan declared that he would recommend the 
aerial department be made a distinct 
branch of the army and that its Chief be 
granted a commission. 


ROFESSOR LOWE was elated; at last 

it seemed that his greatest ambition 
would be realized. But alas! Before Generai 
McClellan could make good his promise, 
he was himself relieved of command. 

However, balloons were made ready, 
and the next morning Lowe pointed out 
the enemy who were in force near Martins- 
burg, Virginia. Balloons were kept in con- 
stant use at this point until the Confeder- 
ates left for Winchester, and one was also 
employed at Bolivar Heights. Observa- 
tions made here in the vicinity of moun- 
tains 1,200 feet high were mainly of use 
in enabling the Union forces to change 
position and approach nearer the enemy. 
Then the army took up its march into 
Virginia, and the balloons were ordered to 
Washington; there was little need for 
them again until the army reached 
Fredericksburg. 

Under General Burnside, Professor 
Lowe kept his balloon hidden from the 
enemy until the morning of the Battle of 
Fredericksburg. During the day many 
staff officers ascended, and extremely valu- 
able information was furnished the Com- 
manding General whose Headquarters, 
being directly under the car, were kept 
informed by verbal communication through- 
out the battle. 

During April while the balloon camp 
was located at Falmouth, across the Rap- 
pahannock River from Fredericksburg, 
Professor Lowe was informed, much to his 
chag:in and increasing discomfort, that 
thereafter all purchases would be made 
through Captain C. B. Comstock, Chief 
Engineer, Army of the Potomac. Hitherto 
everything pertaining to the department 
had been left to Lowe’s judgment, for it 
was his domain and his authority was pre- 
sumed to be inviolate. Yet because the 
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Chief Aeronaut was still a civilian, he was 
at the disposal of orders from any army 
officer who chose to interfere at the various 
balloon stations. Insistence on “red tape” 
routing of communications was demanded 
by Comstock, which, although expected in 
thegegular army, was brand new to aero- 
nautics for military purposes and particu- 
larly galling in times of haste to Lowe, who 
had frequently been addressed directly by 
the Secretary of War. 

Next, an attack on the salary of $10 per 
day for which Professor Lowe had con- 
tracted to be of service to the army at any 
time of day or night, was launched by 
Comstock, who doubtless fancied himself as 
conducting the department ‘“‘as economic- 
ally as possible” according to the orders 
given him. 

Back on the field, however, General 
Butterfield ordered the Professor to make 
frequent ascensions and to report to him 
and to General Sedgwick. Thereupon the 
balloon was almost continuously in the air, 
and the value of the reports therefrom 
cannot be held lightly. The logistics and 
engagements of all troops in the vicinity 
of Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville 
during the next seven days were observed 
and reported from the favorable eminence 
of the balloon in a manner somewhat rudi- 
mentary when considered in contrast to 
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intelligence reports required in modern 
warfare, yet at the time of supreme im- 
portance to the commanding general of 
the Army. 

The interchange of messages from ob- 
server to headquarters and vice-versa 
during this critical time was as indicated: 


Headquarters, 
Army of Pot. 
April 28th, 1863 


Professor Lowe 

Chief of Balloon Dept., 
Professor: 

The General Commanding desires you 
to have your balloon up tonight, to see 
where the enemy’s campfires are. Some one 
acquainted with the position and location 
of the ground and the enemy’s forces, 
should go up. 

Very respectfully, 
Paul A. Oliver, 
Lt. and A. D. C. 


Balloon in the Air 
Apr. 29th, 10 A. M. 
Major General Sedgwick 
Commanding Left Wing 
Army of Potomac 
General: 

The enemy’s line of battle is formed in 
the edge of the woods at the foot of the 
heights from opposite Fredericksburg to 
some distance to the left of our lower cross- 
ing; their line appears quite thin compared 
to our force, their tents all remain as here- 
tofore—as far as can be seen. 

T. S. C. Lowe 
Aeronaut. 


12 o'clock M. 

The enemy’s infantry are moving to our 

right, about four miles below our crossing 

on a road just beyond the heights. The 
enemy do not appear to advance. 

T. S. C. Lowe 


1:30 P. M. 

The enemy are moving wagon trains to 

their rear. Their force, which is in position, 

opposite our crossing, is very light, I should 

judge not more than we now have across 

the river. 

T. S. C. Lowe 

2:34 P. M 

About two regiments of the enemy’s in- 

fantry have just moved forward from the 

heights and entered the rifle pits opposite 

our lower crossing. Heavy smokes are 

visible about six miles up the river on the 
opposite side in the woods. 

T. S. C. Lowe 
Chief of Aeronautics 


The information was given due weight in 
the disposition of Union troops and forti- 
fications. Shortly, an order from Butter- 
field, Chief of Staff, by direction of the 
major general commanding, directed that 
one of the balloons proceed to Banks’ Ford 
or vicinity to observe enemy movements 
thereabouts. Lowe directed his aeronaut, 
James Allen, in charge of the balloon 
Washington, to have his balloon ready for 
the undertaking. (Continued on page 46) 
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The following messages were sent 
from the balloon above Banks’ Ford, on 
April 30: 


10:45 A. M. 
Major General Butterfield 

Chief of Staff, etc. 

The balloon arrived at 3 o'clock A. M. 
but since that time have not been able to 
get an observation until now. The enemy 
opposite here are apparently not near as 
strong as they are opposite Franklin’s Cross- 
ing—while opposite U. S. Ford there ap- 
pears to be only one camp. I cannot yet 
see to Bowling Green, owing to the low 
clouds. The enemy's smokes are more num- 
erous than usual in the rear of the heights 
opposite Franklin’s Crossing below Fred- 
ericksburg. 

T. S. C. Lowe 
Aeronaut 


1:30 P. M. 
The enemy opposite this ford occupy 
positions from a half to one mile from the 
river. Also opposite what I take to be U.S. 
Ford, about five miles up, there is a small 
force. To the left of Banks’ Ford com- 
manding the road, the enemy have a bat- 
tery in position. It is hard to estimate their 
force for they are partially concealed in the 
pine woods, but they are certainly not near 
as strong as below Fredericksburg. 
T. S. C. Lowe 


A later report the same afternoon de- 
scribed the enemy as remaining static, 
although new wood smokes arose at some 
distance. Most numerous camp fires were 
reported after dark to be in a ravine per- 
haps one mile beyond the heights opposite 
General Sedgwick’s forces, and many ad- 
ditional fires in the rear of Fredericksburg. 
It was judged by the observer that fully 
three-fourths of the enemy’s force was con- 
centrated immediately back of and below 
Fredericksburg, and so reported. This was 
of supreme value, as it gave the Com- 
manding General correct information as to 
the massing of the enemy. The action on 
the following day is reported as follows: 


Balloon in the Air 
May rst, 1863 
9:15 o'clock A. M. 
Major General Sedgwick 
Commanding Left Wing 
Army of Potomac 
General: 

Heavy columns of the enemy’s Infantry 
and Artillery are now moving up the river, 
accompanied by many Army Wagons; 
the foremost column being about opposite 
Falmouth, and three miles from the river. 
There is also a heavy reserve on the heights 
opposite the upper crossing, and all the 
rifle pits are well filled. 

T. S. C. Lowe 
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9:30 o'clock A. M. 

Still another column has just sfarted 

from opposite the upper crossing, but not 

those mentioned as reserved in my last 

despatch. They are moving with great 
rapidity. 

T. S. C. Lowe 


10:00 o'clock A. M. 
A column of the enemy is now crossing a 
small run that empties into the Rappa- 
hannock at Banks’ Ford. One of the col- 
umns that left from opposite here required 
thirty minutes to pass a given point. The 
balloon at Banks’ Ford is continually up— 
long trains of wagons are still moving to 
the right. 
T. S. C. Lowe 


11 o'clock A. M. 

I can see no earthworks on the Bowling 
Green Road. I should judge that the guns 
had been taken from the earthworks to the 
right of Fredericksburg. Another train of 
wagons is moving to the right on a road 
about one mile from beyond the heights 
opposite Franklin’s Crossing. The enemy’s 
barracks opposite Banks’ Ford are entirely 
deserted. 

The largest column of the enemy is 
moving on the road towards Chancellors- 
ville. 

The enemy on the opposite heights I 
judge considerably diminished. 

Can see no change under the heights 
and in the rifle pits. I can see no diminu- 
tion in the enemy’s tents. 

T. S. C. Lowe 


12:30 o'clock P. M. 

In a West North-west direction about 
twelve miles an engagement is going on, 
can see heavy smoke and hear artillery. 
In a West South-west direction about four 
miles Artillery is moving towards the en- 
gagement. 

A large force of the enemy are now dig- 
ging rifle pits, extending from deep run 
down beyond the lower crossing, just by 
the edge of woods at the foot of the oppo- 
site height. 

There are but few troops in sight now, 
except those manning batteries and in the 
rifle pits. 

There appears to be a strong force in 
the rifle pits. 

T. S. C. Lowe 


2:15 o'clock P. M. 

The enemy opposite here remain the 

same as last reported. Immense volumes 

of smoke are arising where the battle is 

going on, opposite U. S. Ford. A large 

force must be engaged on both sides. 

This would be a good time for some Staff 
Officer to ascend, if it is desirable to you. 
T. S. C. Lowe 

Chief of Aeronautics 


2:45 o'clock P. M. 

The enemy are throwing up earthworks 

for Artillery on a little rise of ground at 

the foot of the height about three hundred 
yards from deep run. 

T. S. C. Lowe 


3:45 o'clock P. M. 
The smoke from the battle appears to 
be in the same position, but in much 
lighter volumes. Everything opposite here 
remains the same. 

Very respectfully, 

Your most Obedient Servant, 
T. S. C. Lowe, 

Chief of Aeronautics, A. O. P. 


The following morning, May 2d, upon 
being told to “‘Please get up in your bal- 
loon at once and let me know the position 
of the enemy’s troops” by General Daniel 
Butterfield, Professor Lowe reported no 
apparent change, either close at hand or 
toward Chancellorsville. An engagement 
occurred in the mid-afternoon, toward the 
West, but the immediate situation re- 
mained unchanged. On May 34, the fol- 
lowing dispatch from the balloon in the 
air was sent: 

7:15 A. M. 
Major General Sedgwick & 
General Butterfield, Chief of Staff: 

The enemy’s infantry is very light along 
the whole line opposite here and especially 
immediately in the rear of Fredericksburg. 1 
can see no troops moving this way on any 
of the roads. Heavy cannonading has just 
commenced on the right towards Chancel- 
lorsville. 

T. S. C. Lowe 


Weight given this message was soon ap- 
parent. Union troops were immediately 
concentrated in front and at 11 o’clock the 
point reported by Professor Lowe was 
charged ‘‘and very handsomely taken.”’ It 
is doubtful if any other point on the front 
could have been carried at that time by the 
same number of men. 

On May 4th, however, despite spasmodic 
reports from aloft, the enemy advanced in 
large force and attacked Federal troops on 
the right of Fredericksburg, driving the 
Yankees back and taking possession of the 
river opposite Falmouth. 

But now other, more insidious, influ- 
ences were at work. 

Within a few days, Lowe’s nemesis ap- 
peared in the person of Captain Comstock. 
The battle being over, the Professor recom- 
mended the reconditioning of all balloons, 
to which the answer was that it would be 
done under supervision of a person to be 
selected by the captain. This was pre- 
judicial to the maintenance standards set 
by Professor Lowe and injurious to his 
confidence in the equipment. Further 
having given notice of his intention to 
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quit the service because of the attack on| 
his salary, the annoyance of being a civilian | 
employe at the direction of junior officers | 
at times, and the general disinclination of 
Captain Comstock and the Quartermaster 
Department to give full co-operation 
served further to alienate the aeronaut 
from active duty. He expressed his wish 
to be relieved. He received pay up to April | 
7th inclusive, and went to Washington. 

Pressure from many points was brought 
to bear upon the Secretary of War, recom- 
mending Aeronautics be permanently 
adopted as a branch of the Army and that 
Lowe be commissioned. Prominent citizens 
in the country added their influence. But 
to noavail. The War Department refused 
to build up a new branch of the military 
establishment, and the Professor would not 
serve again as a civilian. For which he 
may be criticized, but, I think, not con- 
demned. 

A single balloon might have saved the 
impetuous Custer and all his men—but, by 
then, Lowe and his work were forgotten. 


Beware the 
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concerns. I have probably met and talked 
to as many veterans as any man. My last 
trip to the West Coast and back con- 
vinced me of one thing. The general public 
is with us in our request that the adjust- 
ment of our war pay be made immediate- 
ly, notwithstanding the protestations to 
the contrary by various selfish interests. 
The biased interests have not succeeded in 
taking one supporter away from us with- 
out driving at least two or more friends 
into our camp. 

I have tried to classify those I have met 
who are opposed to the payment of the 
adjusted compensation. They are for the 
most part the wealthier class of citizen. 
There are a few veterans in every com- 
munity who, largely for purely bread and 
butter reasons, cannot get into the fight 
with us openly. Most of these men work 
for large corporations who are dead set 
against the payment of the “bonus” at 
this time. Should these men go out and 
state openly their private convictions, they 
would soon find themselves replaced by 
men who were never in a war or who prob- 
ably made anywhere from $15 to $25 a day 
while we were getting $30 a month. 

No such axe is swinging over the head 
of the disabled men. Only about ten per- 
cent of them are employed at all. We have 
but two roads from which to choose our 
path. We car string along with the Legion, 
which has consistently proved its interest 
in us with concrete and constructive action, 
or we can sell out to the interests for the 
promise of a more salubrious hereafter. | 
We remember, however, that sixteen years | 
have elapsed during which the second | 
group could have done things for us that 
they are now discovering should be done. 
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Ex-football star. Made Hollywood de- 
but in 1929. Now featured in “Devil 
Dogs of the Air,” a Warner Bros.’ pic- 
ture. A Union Leader smoker since 1930. 
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never been fully defined, but which I de- 
fine as the soul of the American people. 

The resolutions touched upon our edu- 
cational institutions, upon subversive 
activities in our schools and colleges, high- 
way safety, youth activities, admission and 
deportation of aliens, and many other 
phases of American Legion activities and 
American life. 

None was more pregnant with interest 
and meaning to me than the resolution 
which deals with certain religious periodi- 
cals directly advocating sabotage in time 
of war, and urging that the youth of Ameri- 
ca refuse to fight for the land of their birth 
in event of war. I have read some of these 
articles, scarcely able to convince myself 
that they could be written. 

I hold no brief for war. No one does who 
knows anything about it. No one who has 
growing sons wants to feed them to enemy 
guns. But I should rather my sons were 
dead on the field of battle than to know 
that they would not respond, gladly, 
eagerly, to their country’s call in time of 
war, and live. 

But for the sacrifices of our heroic dead 
the papers that are printing distorted 
views in opposition to our system of na- 
tional defense, to our participation in any 
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war, regardless of our national honor and 
the security of our homes and our loved 
ones—except for those sacrifices those 
papers would not exist today. Have they 
forgotten the picture of the early Pilgrim, 
walking to church with his wife on his arm, 
his gun on his shoulder, protection against 
the enemy skulking in the woods? Have 
they forgotten the countless wars waged in 
the name of religion that religion did not 
stop? Have they forgotten Lexington, 
Bunker Hill and Valley Forge? Have they 
forgotten that but for the Revolution they 
would not exist under a Constitution that 
permits them safely to air their views, 
however misguided? Apparently they have. 

We of the Legion must devote our at- 
tention with utmost vigor and determina- 
tion to the education of our youth, to the 
dissemination of knowledge that will com- 
bat this terrible, this monstrous propa- 
ganda put out in the name of peace. With 
true pacifism we have no quarrel. None of 
us courts war; each of us would favor every 
honorable means to prevent it. But to 
teach the youth of America that in no event 
should they rally to their flag in the 
emergency of war is to teach a philosophy 
that may end Christianity itself. One need 
not be a deep student of current events to 


Buddy, ©an You Spare 


In 1932, Eddie Feehan, the Department 
Adjutant, got sick of being told every now 
and then that some bum on a corner had 
just insulted a lady for refusing to buy a 
poppy “for the Legion.” Eddie began 
asking questions. He found a surfeit of 
phony veteran panhandlers. He found 
out that one man in Providence was 
making $40 a day selling poppies or openly 
begging on the streets. This man was 
“working for the disabled ex-service men.” 
He had two women helpers, and they were 
doing pretty well for themselves, too. The 
man was no veteran. 

There were many other and similar 
beggars doing business in Providence and 
surrounding municipalities, and most, of 
them claimed to be veterans. So Eddie 
called the cops. 

At first the police weren’t enthusiastic 
about Eddie’s grievance. Policemen often 
share the general delusion that veterans 
are all alike and that anybody is a veteran 
who says he is. You can hardly blame a 
cop if he exhibits a certain reticence about 
picking up a one-legged panhandler who 
claims to be selling poppies or flags for his 
own support and the support of comrades 
who inferentially are still worse off. The 
public doesn’t know that the beggar 
probably lost his leg hopping freight trains 
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and wouldn’t have been accepted in the 
Army if they’d been drafting old maids. If 
his country hasn’t done right by such a 
bum, it’s only because his country owes 
him board and room in the hoosegow. 
But the public doesn’t know it; it doesn’t 
ask questions. And the police are hired 
by the public. 

But Eddie was persistent. Then the 
late Archie Adams, then Department Com- 
mander, took up the cudgels. Between 
them, Eddie and Archie gave the police a 
fairly good education in veteran charity. 
And then they began to educate the police 
all over the State. 

The weakness of these phony veterans 
is that they have to get licenses if they are 
to continue their business unmolested. 
Straight panhandling, without a license, is 
at least a misdemeanor practically every- 
where. Besides, the profits from that racket 
are trivial compared to the profits from 
the fake charity racket. The successful 
beggar must be conspicuous. So he apes 
his betters. He imitates the Legion’s 
methods, and the methods of other repu- 
table veterans’ organizations. He sells 
poppies or flags. He gets a license if he 
can. It presently developed that if you 
could keep these buzzards from getting 
licenses, you could protect the Legion and 


know that religion is most gravely threat- 
ened in some of the very nations that offer 
the greatest present threat to world peace, 
and that if such nations were able to en- 
force their will upon the world Christians 
would again worship in the catacombs, if 
Christianity survived at all. 

Americanism, my comrades, is an every- 
day thing. We cannot always live in the 
fever-heat of a war-time enthusiasm, and 
we would not choose to do so; but if we are 
to live up to our possibilities, if we are to 
safeguard and transmit to posterity the 
principles of justice, freedom and democ- 
racy—if we are to uphold and defend the 
Constitution, we must make Americanism 
more than a word—we must think it and 
breathe it, we must make it living and vital. 

For Americanism is the soul of America, 
and if the soul be lost, all else worth while 
is gone. 

Under the Star Spangled Banner we 
have marched ever forward. Ever mind- 
ful of the sacrifices that have kept us free, 
let us teach America’s youth that our flag 
is no shameful thing to be deserted in time 
of war, that it must be maintained by 
them, as we have maintained it, unsullied, 
and inviolate; that it is theirs to guard and 
protect, to defend and to revere. 


a Dime? 


many other honorable veterans outside 
the Legion. 

Like most States, Rhode Island permits 
the licensing of peddlers by local authori- 
ties. But there also is a State-wide ped- 
dling license which can be had. Under a 
law passed shortly after the war, veterans 
were made exempt from paying fees for 
the State licenses. So one of the first 
things the Rhode Island Legion did was to 
go to the State House. 

Today, if anybody gets a license to 
peddle for charity in Rhode Island, and the 
charity is in any way ccmnected with 
ex-service men, the Legion has something 
tosay. The State relies upon Legionnaires 
and representatives of other ex-service 
outfits of decent standing to help protect 
the public against phony charities. Li- 
censes are refused for all sorts of veteran 
rackets. And there are practically no ex- 
service panhandlers in the State. 

To enforce the rule for poppy salesmen 
and others requires the co-operation of 
policemen everywhere. Here we have 
been especially lucky. In almost any 
police force there will be Legionnaires. 
When the department executive committee 
went after the veteran phonies, they got 
thorough co-operation from police officers 
in Providence, then in other towns and 
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cities. In Central Falls, George Andrews, | 











. Legionnaire, was deputy chief. Imagine a 
: phony veteran putting something over in 
/ Central Falls! Former Department Com- | “J 7 I; y) Wy = 
! mander Charles R. Johnson is deputy / GALALS y rs LL ‘ L ‘ OWHW 4 4)} L 
at- ; chief in East Greenwich. Bill Miller, b if, 
fer former Department Vice-Commander, is on : 
ce, the Newport force. These and many other 
en- Legionnaire-policemen were invaluable. 
ans Ralph Mohr came in as a new Comman- 
, if der. He got the Post Commanders all 4 = 
over the State to take up the matter of : => | 
ry- the phonies with local officials. Ralph —" 
the wrote to every police chief, to the heads of = =. 
nd i town councils. Gradually, the licensing 5 _ 
are authorities everywhere were educated to > Pe 
to ; a recognition of the fact that not all AS ee re 
the veterans are worthy of charity, and that i 
oc- not all o. d. shirts cover the bosoms of ; 
he ] veterans. Gradually, the police all over | 
sm i the State got up nerve enough to ask for t {! . 
nd credentials when suspicious-looking fellows 
al. set themselves up in the poppy business. 
ca, Today, the selling of poppies in the 
ile streets is a privilege reserved for veterans 
and their auxiliaries and for genuine chari- 
we ties. Today, if somebody asks you to buy 
d- a poppy to help the underprivileged chil- 
Pe, dren of ex-service men in Rhode Island, 
ag you can bet your own shirt that a Legion 
ne post will administer that dime or quarter. 
by i But the racket persists outside of Rhode 
od, ; Island. The phony veterans are con- 
nd spicuous in some places and furtive in 
other places, but they ply their trade 
where they can. The Legion’s good name 
demands that they do not ply their trade 
under the guise of veterans. 
Nor should resentment of poppy-selling 
and flag-waving panhandlers be confined 
to non-veterans. Many a panhandler 
can showea discharge. Perhaps some of 
Je the veteran panhandlers have been ) 
tempted beyond their resistance; times tour 2 Which SUNSHINE, sous 
ts have not been easy. But their methods are p poe have contributed 
‘. inexcusable, just the same, for they are not ‘ At eng ame, whether net. 
4- even honest enough to admit that they will 2 ome it con be enjoyed oe er ba 
e keep their takings. drink 1 agpadnad a6: Seo 
ns During the last Connecticut Department trvenasenerert 
or convention in Stamford, I was stopped by “acon docarantpors ae 
st such a one—a real veteran, who had fought , some long.drink. 
~ with the Third Division. The streets of A® a grog, in hot milk © 
Stamford swarmed with men like him, 
te) selling poppies. I talked to him. 
1e “So you’re from Rhode Island,”’ he said. 
h “Well, that’s one place where we can’t = 
ig get anywhere in this racket.” . Co eres 
>S Just analyze that: He was familiar etal tm aoe eek 
e with the State law of Rhode Island. Ob- 
ot viously, he was in a racket that carried 
i- him wherever the pickings would be good. ' Me any Matures in wood only at 
n This veteran panhandler had been | heen wom Ge wae” 
[- everywhere. Doubtless I had just missed Februury 194 
seeing him at the Massachusetts conven- 
n tion in Brockton. (I was getting around 
of a lot, at the time, being a National Vice- 
e Commander.) But of one thing I’m sure 
y —he was not at the Rhode Island conven- 
5. tion in Westerly. And I think the value 
e of keeping him and his kind out of Rhode 
rt Island lies mostly in this: The town of 
, Westerly thinks more of the Legion because! 9,6 acenTs FOR THE UNITED states: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY 
d he and fellows like him were not there. cuatitiibitden dement eaed 
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Memories of M. TI. D. 


began long before we entered the war—as 
soon, in fact, as the Kaiser violated the 
Belgian border. It cost me a considerable 
sum in cold cash, by the way. 

A friend of mine, an actor whose father 
had come from Germany and served in the 
Union Army during the Civil War, asked 
me in 1913 to write him a vaudeville sketch 
about an old German soldier. At that time 
the German dialect was one of America’s 
pet hobbies. Weber and Fields were idols, 
their music hall a “temple.” German 
comedians were immensely popular in 
vaudeville. Bernard Reinhold was the 
actor. He had served in the Spanish War 
and was a Captain in the National Guard. 
The sketch we worked up was so successful 
the first season, that the contracts for a 
forty weeks’ tour in 1913-14 were drawn up 
for signature. My royalties would have 
meant several thousand very useful dollars. 


HE day before the contracts were 

signed the Germans went over the Bel- 
gian border, and a pair of vaudeville side- 
walk conversationalists started out with a 
familiar type of chatter beginning ‘“Ex- 
planation yourself.” Immediately a brick 
came over the footlights and took one of 
the actors in the jaw. The audience drove 
the team off the stage. 

This startling evidence of the sudden 
loss of the public taste for German dialect 
shocked the theater manager. He tele- 
graphed to the home office. The home 
office tore up our drawn-up contracts. 
Never could Captain Reinhold get a date 
for the sketch, though we offered to turn 
the old German into an old Frenchman, 
an old Irishman, American, Scandinavian, 
old anything. Thus the Kaiser knocked 
several thousand dollars right out of my 
hand and from then on I was anti-Kaiser. 
I had never liked him anyway, but I was not 
anti-German-American. The public was, 
however, and as soon as we entered the war 
the prejudice was expressed on many oc- 
casions. 

One consequence of this was that it be- 
came quite an adventure to walk along the 
streets of Washington with the paymaster 
of the Military Intelligence. He was a 
Regular Army captain who had fought in 
every scrimmage we had had for a genera- 
tion, Indian wars, Mexican clashes, the 
Boxer rebellion, Spanish War, Philippine 
Insurrection—all over the map. Long be- 
fore the World War gave such a boost to 
the ribbon business, this officer had earned 
a double row of service ribbons, and his 
body was covered with wounds. But he 
had never lost a dialect that sounded as if 
he had taught Weber and Fields their 
business. 

He wore the uniform, of course; but, on 
rainy days, of which Washington has 
about eight a week, we wore slickers on 
which no insignia was permitted. Many a 
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time walking the street with Captain 
Fischer, I have seen the passers-by stop 
short with a scowl and turn threateningly 
as he tossed off a light line like: 

“Vell, Keptin, iss dees vetter vet enoof 
to zoot you?” 

It would have taken little to have started 
a mob after him, but somehow he escaped 
attack. 

There was a very serious perplexity in 
the problem of the German language news- 
papers and the German religious groups. 
In many of the States there were Lutheran 
churches in which sermons were preached 
in German to communities that would not 
have understood English. In New York 
and elsewhere there were great German 
newspapers of large circulation. 

It was hardly human nature to let them 
proceed unsuspected while we fought their 
native land, but our people generally 
treated them with more forbearance than 
would normally have been expected and 
generally they comported themselves with 
loyalty and discretion. Of course many 
Germans were in complete sympathy with 
their adopted country, whose ideals they 
accepted even if they could not master its 
grammar. I remember talking to one Ger- 
man printer who said in badly broken Eng- 
lish: 

“T’d fight the Kaiser k’vicker as I'd fight 
anybody else. His people have treated my 
people like slafes. Ve come by dis country 
to be free men! Here ve are as goot as no- 
body. Here I get rich, heppy. Vat I owe 
de gottam Kaiser? Because ve speak de 
same lengvich is notting. Ve don’t t’ink de 
same lengvich.” 


UT not all the Germans in America had 

lost their love for the Vaterland, and it 
was felt necessary to keep a close watch on 
publications in all foreign languages, and 
indeed on English language publications as 
well. 

There was so much propaganda more or 
less open, more or less insidious, that Con- 
gress decided to empower a very rigid cen- 
sorship on printed and spoken utterances. 
After much debate and sincere hesitation 
the Espionage Act was amended in May, 
1918 with regulations more stringent than 
anything of the sort since the Alien and 
Sedition Law of 1798. That law had been 
devised at a time when the young republic 
was suffering from the insults of both Eng- 
land and France and was kept in a state of 
turmoil by pro-British and pro-French 
parties and also by foreign-born sympa- 
thizers with either side. But the law had 
been so badly used by the pro-British 
Federal party that it failed of its purpose 
and brought on the fatal defeat of the party 
at the next election. 

Our situation in 1918 was somewhat 
different. We had been officially at war for 
over a year and had acquired a bitter 


feeling for Germany long before that on 
account of her interference with our com- 
merce and our munitions business, and her 
ruthless submarine warfare. There was a 
tremendous amount of opposition to our 
activity in every field. Many Americans 
were opposed to our entry into the war at 
all; many of them seemed to be working 
under cover for Germany, and many neu- 
tral nations were being stirred up against 
us. 

Our country was in a state of seethe and 
turmoil and the increasing desperation of 
our Allies as the German lines advanced 
both encouraged the pro-Germans among 
us and infuriated those who felt that we 
must crush every element that further de- 
layed the arrival of our troops on the battle- 
field, or in any way dampened our national 
ardor. 

Propaganda had become a giant weapon 
of innumerable phases. The new law gave 
the President a practically unlimited power 
of censorship which he was to exert through 
the Post Office. As yet what censorship was 
exercised had been spasmodic and divided 
among several agencies. Military Intelli- 
gence attempted no censorship beyond 
keeping an eye on certain publications and 
other activities, and making recommenda- 
tions. 


Y A strange chain of incidents censor- 
ship was eventually taken over but not 
until September, 1918. When it finally fell 
into our department I was put in charge of 
it. Stranger still, I owed my prdMotion in 
rank and power by having recommended 
that nothing be done. And it was very odd 
how that chance to do nothing came to 
fall my way. 
One evening in May, 1918, I think it was, 
I failed to go out to the theater or else- 
where. About nine o’clock Colonel Coxe 
called me up and said that if I were free he 
would like me to represent Military In- 
telligence at a conference to be held half an 
hour later at the Army and Navy Club. He 
had tried in vain to get Colonel E. B. 
Clark, a West Pointer who had left the 
Army and become an important newspaper 
man. He had entered M. I. B. before me 
and was my senior in the handling of such 
publication matters as were turned over to 
us because we were both writers by trade. 
Later Colonel Clark told me that he 
had been in his hotel sitting by his tele- 
phone. Owing to some mixup the hotel 
clerk had reported that he did not answer 
his telephone and Colonel Coxe called me. 
I went to the Army and Navy Club and 
found there some very imposing gentlemen 
the Solicitor for the Postmaster General, 
an army officer, a navy officer, and one or 
two others of importance. The question 
before them was the matter of suppressing 
an issue of the Saturday Evening Post, of 
which advance proofs had been submitted. 
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It contained an article that had caused the | gAXAAAAARNARARARARARAAAAAAN 
issuance of an order forbidding its exporta- ) 
tion, and the meeting was called to decide 
if its publication should not be stopped al- 
together, since if it were allowed distribu- 
tion in the United States, copies might be 
it on smuggled over the borders. 
— I was permitted to examine the article 
d her and I was dumbfounded at the thought of 
sca its suppression. I felt that the mere sug- 
Sow gestion was an example of the hysterical 
— frenzy into which the most intelligent 
ar at people had fallen. ) 
king But I also felt that it would be an im- ; 
neu- s att : 
ae pertinence for me to inflict my views on 
people of so much more importance than 
—_ mine. Just as on the evening when it was 
in of proposed to close the Mexican border I sat 
or bubbling and smoking inside but afraid to 
pong speak. After an hour or two of discussion, | 
"rn there was a unanimous vote that the Post 
ie. should not be permitted distribution either 
ttle- at home or abroad. Then Solicitor Lamar | 
amet of the Post Office Department turned to me | 
and said: 
pon BP spe Hughes, yen haven’t spoken. | Viz L . 
: is your opinion: 
. I hemmed and hawed a moment. Then O My a ‘ALA fine 
ugh the geyser spouted. After apologies for my 
ine frankness, I said: You may combine the qualities 
‘ded “What is this article you object to in the of Samson and Clark Gable ... 
elli- Post? It is a humorous story, a burlesque You might be able to provide 
ond on the facts. It pretends to be a letter from i. Gitta dak id oitie 
and a German soldier in the army that has ’ ; 
sde- conquered New York. It describes the But just the same a man like you 
great battle in which the Germans cap- can’t satisfy my craving. 
tured New York. It tells about the It’s high time someone told you that. . . ) 
sor- Zeppelins flying over Manhattan and ba “sy 
not dropping big bombs. It is illustrated with 5 a ) 
fell photographs of a comic nature, for nearly You can t get by pb ue ) 
ec of everybody in America will recognize that Ww } 
- in the shell-holes are pictures of the excava- without actet ) 
ded tions made when the subway was being WWE sa 
odd built and the streets were all torn up. 
\ to Several skyscrapers are shown as if they ( 
were wrecked by the German artillery, but ree eee 
-_ everybody in America will get a good laugh | ' 
in, because it is easy to see that the photo- | OMIC Valentines sometimes hurt the Gillette “Blue Blade”. This blade 
one graphs represent unfinished skyscrapers your feelings, but many of them is especially processed for quick, easy 
shee whose steel frames are up and the stone teach important lessons. Here’s one _ strokes on sensitive faces. Its edges 
a. work only partially put on. for every man who is careless about —_ are smooth—automatically ground, 
fan “The rest of the article is fine anti-Ger- shaving. if you know one who honed and stropped by methods not 
He man propaganda because it represents the neglects his beard—appears inpub- —_to be compared with those used by 
B. boche as treating the New Yorkers with the lic with stubble on his face—why any other manufacturer. 
the same cruelty they showed toward the Bel- — peta = m4 by es The Gillette “Blue Blade” is rust- 
per gians and the French in the conquered — — age Go & resisting, tempered by exclusive 
me owes. ie : _ d oa ey — process and is “anchored” in its en- 
uch “If you suppress this number you will | pine eg nigra — velope so it reaches you undamaged 
r to not only rob the Americans of a good | tidy, ill-kept and often lose him th —as keen as it left the factory. 
de. wholesome laugh but you will rob them of a aye Sage ee Cee ee ° : 
he lot more. There are three serials running. respect of others. These facts will be apparent the 
ie. There is an article by Irvin Cobb. Today there is absolutely no ex- first time you use the Gillette “Blue 
tel “Fifty thousand boys are waiting to sell cuse for neglect. Any man with a _ Blade”’. Try it on our money-back 
wer that number and buy themselves all the normal skin can shave daily ortwice guarantee of complete satisfaction. 
a things they buy with the money they make daily in perfect comfort if he uses Buy a package tonight. 
ind from the Post. They will raise an ungodly 
en riot, for that issue will simply have to be 
ral, omitted. The Post makes up its numbers GILLETTE BLUE BLADES 
or five weeks ahead and it can never replace 
ion this number unless it holds up publication 4 
ing for a week. It costs three or four times NOW 5 sot 2 oa¢ ° 1O 1 Oe 
of what it sells for and relies on its advertise- 
ed. ments for its (Continued on page 52) 
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profits. But it can never collect from the 
advertisers for what it doesn’t publish. 
I don’t know the exact figures but in 
suppressing this number you will rob 
the Post of somewhere between $300,000 
and half a million. It is the oldest paper 
in the United States. It was founded by 
Benjamin Franklin. It has been patriotic 
to the last degree. You ought to think 
twice before you penalize it and deal it 
such a staggering blow. 

“Furthermore, what good will it do? 
Suppose it does get abroad. Suppose that 
all of Spanish America reads the story de- 
scribing the capture of New York by the 
Germans. If there is any Spanish-Ameri- 
can who doesn’t know how far from the 
truth the story is, what could he do about 
it? Who would care what the poor idiot 
thought about it? 

“Suppose it got into Germany. Suppose 
a million copies got into Germany. Only 
the most ignorant peasant in all Germany 
could believe that New York is conquered. 
Any German with half a brain knows that 
neither London nor Paris is captured yet. 
If a German peasant was convinced that 
New York was taken, what difference 
would it make? His officers would laugh 
at him and kick him into the line. 

“Here we have at last a law enabling 
us to check the tremendous amount of 
clever pro-German and anti-Allied prop- 
aganda. President Wilson withheld his sig- 
nature for ten days because, as I have 
heard, he was afraid of what the power of 
censorship might do. Well he might have 
been afraid, for when at last he signed it 
and when the whole country is waiting to 
see where the first blow will fall, what hap- 
pens? Out you come with an announcement 
that the first periodical to be suppressed is 
the Saturday Evening Post, and for a bur- 
lesque article about the German conquest 
of New York! First the public will bellow 
with laughter, then it will bellow with rage. 
The next thing will be the recall of the 
power of censorship and all the great work 
you might have done will be ended before 
it began.” 


T THE finish of the long oration, I was 
again astounded at the echo of my 
own voice and my long-winded temerity. 
But the hasty review of the situation so 
impressed the board that the vote was re- 
called and reversed, and it was resolved to 
let the Post go uncensored not only in 
America but everywhere. 
As the meeting broke up Solicitor Lamar 
put his arm about me and said: 
““My boy, we came mighty near making 
a pack of Goddamned fools of ourselves.”’ 
Afterwards, I told Mr. Lorimer, the 
Editor of the Post, that I had saved him 
half a million dollars and no end of in- 
convenience; but when I asked for a 
couple of hundred thousand on account, he 
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merely smiled coldly. I have always won- 
dered how the great grafters manage to 
collect. 

The assistant editor of the Post, Church- 
ill Williams, grew interested in M. I. B., 
and when I introduced him to Colonel Van 
Deman, he secured a captain’s commission 
and stayed with us till demobilization. 
There was room for all the experienced 
editors and writers; for the problems were 
growing daily. 


NE consequence of the incident was 

that Colonel Van Deman put me in 
charge of the censorship activities as far as 
we were concerned with them. Immedi- 
ately I began to feel the pressure of the 
great yearning to suppress something or 
somebody. Those who couldn’t find a 
suspected spy to shoot wanted to put a 
stop to some publication. 

One of the first to arrive at my desk was 
a lieutenant who threw on it one of the 
famous Bruce Bairnsfather’s cartoons. It 
was one of the great English humorist’s 
first greetings to the American soldiers now 
arriving in France. It was not one of his 
best but good enough for a smile. It showed 
two American soldiers sitting in a concrete 
pig-sty. One of them said something like: 
“Pretty lucky break finding this, eh?” The 
other answered: ‘“‘As long as the sow don’t 
come home.” 

The officer who flung it at me snapped: 

“T hope you’re going to stop this sort of 
thing.” 

“Why, in God’s name?” 

“Do you want American mothers to 
think their sons are sleeping in French pig- 
sties?” 

“Well, if American mothers read any- 
thing about the mud over there, they'll 
think it’s mighty fine if now and then their 
sons get a chance at a nice concrete pig- 
sty.” 

“You'll destroy morale if you let such 
things by.” 

“Do American mothers think their sons 
are motored back to the Ritz-Carlton every 
evening to sleep in linen sheets? In my 
opinion, American mothers are quite up to 
what’s required of them and if they’re not 
and if we’re such weaklings that we can't 
stand what all the Europeans have been 
standing for four years, we’re such lollipops 
that we’re going to get licked anyway, and 
the sooner the better.” 

“You're ruining home morale, I tell you!” 

“Besides, who drew this picture?” 

“Some guy named Bairnsfather. Sounds 
like a German name to me.” 

“Good Lord, haven’t you heard of the 
man who has kept all England laughing at 
the hardships? They say he’s been worth 
two whole regiments. Didn’t you ever hear 
of “The Better ’Ole’?” 

“No.” 

He walked away disgusted with me, but 









later brought me two American carica- 
turists for suppression—Rube Goldberg 
and Bud Fisher. Rube’s two characters, 
“Ike and Mike, they look alike’ were 
having every imaginable mishap in the 
Navy and “Mutt and Jeff” were meeting 
with nothing but trouble in the Army. 

“‘What’s wrong with these? I asked. 

“They’re discrediting the uniform,” he 
said, ‘“‘making soldiers and sailors ridicu- 
lous.” 

““Good God, aren’t we to be allowed to 
laugh at anything?” I pleaded. 

He gave me up in despair. The next 
thing I remember in the jumble of those 
days when everything on earth seemed to 
be agitating M. I. B., was an order to look 
into the record of a writer and editor who 
had aroused such suspicion in the Navy 
Intelligence that the Department of Jus 
tice had been called in to keep a watch on 
him. He had a German name and origin, 
though born in America, and he had been 
very loud in his enthusiasms for the Ger- 
mans before we entered the war. Then he 
had come to Washington and asked for a 
berth in the Navy Intelligence and secured 
one before his antecedents had been real 
ized. 


IS name and his actions and his past 

record brought upon him the keen eye 
of those eager to purge our rolls of German 
espionage. His desk had been searched, 
and he had been shadowed, but so little 
positive evidence had been found that for 
some reason Navy Intelligence asked the 
aid and advice of Army Intelligence and | 
was sent over to look into the matter. 

I tried to look and think like Hawkshaw 
the Detective, but I was not very impres- 
sive. At Navy Intelligence I found in uni- 
form the distinguished novelist, Henry 
Sydnor Harrison, author of “Queed” 
“V.V.’s Eyes” and other successes. He 
told me the man’s story at length. 

“He came down here asking for a com- 
mission. We offered him a post as a yeo- 
man, but he said he couldn’t support his 
family on the salary. Then we offered him 
a job as an ensign. ‘How much do I get?’ 
he said. We told him. He shook his head: 
‘I can’t live on it.’ So we made him a 
lieutenant-junior grade, and he moved in. 
We grew suspicious and put the watch on 
him, and finally he sent in his resignation. 
He wants to go back to New York tomor- 
row. We thought we’d better nab him but 
the case against him is a bit thin as yet. 
So we thought you might have something 
in your files, or might find enough to order 
his arrest.” 

“Let me understand you,” I said, “He 
asked for a job but refused one as a yeo- 
man.” 

“Vea.” 

“He accepted one as junior lieutenant.” 

“Yes.” 
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“Does he have any access to any secret 
files or anything where he is?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“Would he have had as a yeoman?” 

“God, yes! He'd have been at the 
\merican end of the cable. Everything 
confidential would have passed through 
his hands.” 

“‘What’s the difference in pay between 
yeoman and junior lieutenant?” 


“Oh, about twenty-five dollars a week.” | 


“Well, now, Henry, if you were a Ger- 
man spy and were offered a job where you 
could see all the incoming cables for the 
A. E. F. and the Navy, would you pass it 
up for a job where you couldn’t get your 
hands on anything, -just for a measly 
twenty-five dollars a week?” 

“Hell, no!” said Henry. 
case is blown up.” 

“Let me talk to the man,” I said. So 
he was ordered to report to Military In- 
telligence and ask for me. When he came 
in he was in a pitiable state. He had not 
slept or eaten and he expected arrest and 
condemnation. He had long realized that 


“The whole 





he was being shadowed and he told me that | 


he had verified his guess by leaving his 
desk and papers in a certain disorder at 


night only to find every morning that they | 
had been ransacked and left in another dis- 


order. He was resigning because he felt he 
was doing no good and was likely to be dis- 
graced and ruined on some trumped-up 
charge. 

On my desk was the dossier of all his 
past life and my first questions showed 
that I had a fair insight into his sayings 
and doings and writings. 
him further. To put him out of his misery 
I did not delay telling him that he was 
cleared of suspicion. 

He nearly died of relief. I said to him: 

“Before we entered the war you had 
as much legal right to favor the Germans 
as anybody else had to favor the Allies. 
It’s a free country of free speech, and many 


This frightened | 


of our best citizens believed that we ought | 


either to have stayed out of the war or 
fought the Allies. But the moment we 
went into the war against Germany, all pro- 
German talk had to cease. War’s war, 
and the only way to save life and horror is 
to fight it through to a quick finish. 

“War is like a house on fire. There’s no 
pretending that fire is a good thing in such 
a place. But the best way to put it out is 
to put it out. Those who won’t help should 
stand back and keep their mouths shut. 
Anybody who interferes with the firemen 
or distracts their attention is helping only 
the fire. 

“The house may belong to a man who is 
no better than he should be, and the fire- 
men may have their faults, but personal 
comments should be saved till the fire is 
out. 

“You are unlucky enough to have a 
German name during a German war. From 
now on till peace is declared you ought to 
lean over backward on our side. This is no 
time to praise even Beethoven, Goethe, or 
von Steuben. 
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Memories of M. I. D. 


He agreed with me heartily, assured me 
that he was whole-heartedly with the 
country in the war and had genuinely tried 
to serve it as best he could. He departed in 
peace and has since that time had a fine 
career. 

As an aftermath of this case sixteen 
years later, it may be interesting to quote 
a letter I had from him recently. I had 
never met him since that day in M. I. B., 
but on the occasion of his appointment to 
an important New York editorship I wrote: 





“CQ EEING your smiling face in the 

reminds me of what you may have for- 
gotten—the time in Washington when I 
was called in from the Military Intelligence 
to confirm the Naval Intelligence’s theory 
that you were a German spy, and deserv- 
ing of prompt arrest and endungeonment, 
and it was my good luck to point out that 
everything they thought proved your 
espionage actually disproved it. You 
called on me and we had a pleasant chat. 
Remember? 

“T have followed you since with interest 
and have been glad that I was able to save 
you from a cruel and unmerited blow. 

“Pardon the reminiscence and believe 
me 

“Yours with great respect and every 
good wish.” 

His answer gives a striking picture of 
the sort of thing that raged during the 
World War as in all other past wars, and 
as they will doubtless in all future. He 
wrote: 

“Thanks for your kind letter of Febru- 
ary 19. My recollection of the Washington 
episode is vivid. I suppose it was fortunate 
that there was an amateur and layman like 
yourself sandwiched in with all the pro- 
fessional military men. What I have never 
told you is that shortly after leaving Wash- 
ington, I discovered that a supposed friend 
whom I had befriended, a fellow novelist 
of yours named —— had started the 
whole trouble by making a series of false 
and mendacious reports based largely on a 
fevered imagination, the desire probably to 
compensate for not actually being in uni- 
form, and probably in addition to that, an 
inherent indecency. You did not tell me at 
the time who the informant was, but I dis- 
covered it not long afterward. When I 
disclosed the tale to some of our fellow club 
associates, was then and thereafter 
endowed with the sobriquet of ‘Slimy 
Vermin.’ 

“The whole thing is amusing in retro- 
spect, but I can’t help remembering how 
many decent people were thus stabbed in 
the dark by patrioteering fakirs. If and 
when the United States goes into the next 
war, my first official act will be to find some 
of these professional misinformers and (if 
I am able to) knock their blocks off. 

“T will pardon you the reminiscence if 
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you will pardon me the resulting explo- 
sion!” 

How one is to restrain the savagery that 
rises in wartime is hard to imagine. The 
men on the firing line are apt to be as 
courteous to one another as their grim 
job permits, but the poor souls left at home 
tend to take their spite out on their neigh- 
bors. Resentment at their own unheroic 
idleness while the heroes win glory in the 
trenches leads some civilians into an inferi- 
ority complex that takes the form of a 
determination to do something at all costs 
and find some enemy somewhere to pick on. 

While I am talking about writers I might 
tell of an author of great international 
fame whom I managed to relieve from the 
consequences of this eagerness to “get” 
somebody, anybody. M. I. B. fairly 
ached with the longing to catch spies and 
my hands-off policy aroused resentment in 
some quarters. 

One very charming officer from the Far 
West read one of my reports giving a clean 
bill of health to some suspect and he said 
with friendly frankness: 

“Of all the pails of dishwater I ever read 
your last report was the worst. You've 
got no guts at all. You're a regular milk- 
sop.” 

“Yes? And what would you consider a 
model document? Have you one handy?” 

“T have my report on the —— 
case. There’s a fellow I take over the 
ropes. He’s a visiting foreigner and a 
bad actor and I’m going to have him in a 
cell before he goes any farther.” 

The document he handed me was a 
strange piece of work. An _ eminent 
European author from a neutral country 
was visiting these shores, traveling about, 
lecturing and autographing his books. 
Because he was a foreigner and spoke with 
an accent he aroused suspicion every- 
where and he was tailed by the Military 
Intelligence men in nearly every city he 
visited. Since he was a neutral he saw 
both sides of the war more or less imparti- 
ally and while he was anti-German he did 
not believe that the Allies were all angels. 
Being an author and in the business of 
expressing his feelings freely, he said so. 
It was no time for tossing off finely bal- 
anced praise and blame in this country and 
he aroused resentment and attracted the 
attention of the spy-hunters, though, of 
course, if he had been a spy he would 
doubtless have avoided any hint of criti- 
cism of the Allies. 


N A Western city the Military Intelli- 

gence officers had him shadowed. They 
sent to Washington a long report and it 
was turned over to this captain who criti- 
cized me so vigorously. The visiting 
author chanced to be in Washington at the 
time but was leaving for New York the 
next day. The captain’s summary of the 


evidence against him ended with a recom- 
mendation that the foreign genius be 
arrested, not in Washington, but in New 
York. The captain’s scouts had been 
able to find out just what train he would 
leave on and the number of his car and his 
seat. The report was to be forwarded to 
New York that night with instructions to 
the New York office of M. I. B. to seize 
the author on his arrival and slam him into 
a cell. 


HE captain watched me read his vitri- 
olic report with a gloating eye. He 
chortled, ‘“That’s what I call a report.” 
“‘That’s what I call it,” and I. ‘There 
are all sorts of reports and this one’s a 
puff of wind. You'll simply make us all 
look silly before the whole world. You’ll 
deal a foul blow to a very famous man. 
The first court will throw the case out, and 
we'll be both contemptible and idiotic.” 

“You're crazy!” 

“That makes two of us. But what have 
you got here? You say that this foreign 
author went out into a park with a street 
walker. While sitting on a bench with her 
he made certain caustic remarks about this 
country and the Allies. He didn’t tell 
her he was going to blow up any railroads 
or assassinate anybody. He didn’t ask 
her to derail a troop train or sink a trans- 
port. Even if she had claimed that he 
had made any such suggestions, you’d have 
nothing but the uncorroborated report of 
a street walker. 

“Even the street walker doesn’t allege 
that he did anything but toss off a little 
conversation about our high aims and 
ideals. You’ve got no goods on him at all. 
You can’t imprison a foreign visitor for 
conversation.” 

“Oh, can’t we? The order has gone out 
for his arrest and he’ll be picked up as 
soon as he sets his foot in the New York 
railroad station.” 

“You can’t mean it! You can’t go toss- 
ing blue vitriol haphazard this way. 
Recall that order.” 

“T will not. It’s on Major Hunt’s desk 
now and he’s signed it.” 

“Well, I’m going to him and ask him to 
reconsider it. Come along and answer 
my objections. I hate to do this to you, 
but it’s a horrible thing to arrest a great 
man like that on such flimsy grounds.”’ 

“Go on and talk to Major Hunt, and 
he’ll tell you where you get off.” 

And so, feeling very much like a tattle- 
tale but fired by the same lofty motives 
that impel all informers, I went to Major 
Harry T. Hunt, who was just about closing 
his day’s work after signing four or five 
hundred letters written in his name by 
the large number of officers in his section. 
I asked him if he had signed a letter order- 
ing the arrest of ——- ——. He sighed 
wearily: 
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“T suppose so. I've signed hundreds of 
such things. Captain handled the 
case and told me the man was a bad egg.” 

Major Hunt was a prominent lawyer 
from Cincinnati and soon after this inci- 
dent went to France. He was later Mayor 
of Cincinnati and an eminent member of 
important national boards of investigation. 
When I outlined the feebleness of the case 
against —— and the atrocity of sub- 
jecting him to public disgrace Major Hunt 
dug the report out of the haystack in 
front of him, skimmed it hastily, tore up 
the letter he had signed ordering the arrest 
and uttered many pious Goddamns of 
despair over the difficulty of keeping well- 
meaning patriots from making fools or 
fiends of us. 








HATED myself as a meddler and I suf- 

fered during the bawling-out he gave 
the captain, but I consoled myself with 
the thought of what the poor foreigner had 
escaped. It chanced that I never met him 
till fifteen years later. I thought it might 
interest him to know what a narrow 
squeak he had had, and I told him the 
story at some length. To my surprise 
he did not so much as lift an eyebrow or 
make the slightest comment. I apolo- 
gized: 

“I hope I haven’t bored you with all 
this.” 

Then he came out of the silence with a 
bang. He began to breathe heavily, and 
to smite and mop his forehead with great 
vigor, and to gasp imprecations between 
blows on his forehead. He spoke as. if I 
were not there, and in an accent I shall not 
attempt: 

“Tf I had felt a hand on my shoulder— 
if I had heard somebody say, ‘You are 
under arrest! You are a spy!’ I should 
have dropped dead on the ground. My 
heart is not strong. I should have died 
there. If I had not died at once, I should 
never have lifted my head again.” 

“Well,” I said, “I’m glad you survived 
for the great works you have since done.” 

“T should never have written again!” 
he groaned. “If I had not died, I should 
have been so shattered that I should never 
have written again. A German spy! 
To be arrested in New York and jailed as 
a German spy! And on the testimony of 
a street walker, you say. Where did I 
talk with a street walker? I do not deal 
with street walkers—not because I am 
so moral, but because I am hygienic. 

“Ah, I remember. In that city there isa 
park before the hotel, a street square. One 
night I leave the hotel for a little walk. I 
see a crowd gathering. I goover. There I 
find that a young soldier in uniform has 
killed himself. Somebody is there who 
explains that he was drafted as a soldier; 
he was put in uniform but he did not want 
to go to war. Perhaps he was a conscien- 
tious objector but they said he was afraid 
of the war. So he killed himself. 

“The crowd stood ’round till an ambu- 
lance came, and the police. They took the 
poor boy’s body away. I probably sat 
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down on a bench. I think I remember 
talking to a woman, though I did not know 
she was a street walker. I probably said 
to her how foolish war was, how little it 
proved, how wicked both sides were, how 
cruel, how insane—even that lad kills 
himself because he was afraid a German 
lad would kill him. 

“That was all—some talk like that. 
Then I went back to the hotel. But if I 
had been arrested in New York—my God! 
I should have died right there! If I had 
not died I should never have written 
again!” 

He gave me his latest book and in it he 
wrote: 

“To R. H. who—so it seems (and with 
profound gratitude be it recorded)—took 
no small part in the writing of this book.” 

This dedication would seem very cryptic 
to anyone who knew that I had never seen 
the book nor the author till that day, but 
now it is explained. 

While I am piling up these apparent 
bits of brag I might quote from an order 
which was put into effect countermanding 
another order that kept authors who were 
in uniform from writing for periodicals. 
Most people will remember George 
Creel’s Committee of Public Information, 
which was George’s gigantic contribution 
to the war. George had hoped to avoid 
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censorship by giving out all information |i— 


that was not of military value; but the 


task was too great and censorship de-|fF 


veloped to huge proportions in spite of 
him. When it was turned over to M. I. D., 
George turned his mighty engines to the 





conversion of Europe to our point of view 


and accomplished marvels of which too |Py 


little is remembered. 

Like George, like Harvey O’Higgins, 
Henry Sydnor Harrison and numberless 
others, I had been earning a living of a 
sort by writing. Washington was an ex- 
pensive city to live in at war prices and it 
was horribly overcrowded. I was lucky 
enough to rent my farm in Westchester 
County for exactly what I paid for my house 
in Washington. But I had a large number 
of dependents and my captain’s pay hardly 
paid for the coal we consumed when we 
were lucky enough to get any. Further- 
more, I was under contract to write a 
novel and some short stories and I needed 
the money vitally, not to say victually. 


OUNTLESS other authors were in the 
same plight. But there was an army 
custom discouraging authorship among 
soldiers and it was turned into a positive 
General Order on January 2, 1918, flatly 
forbidding persons in the Military Service 
to contribute to publications or to accept 
pay for their writings. I went after that 
order with all my might and slight of hand, 
for my own bread and butter depended on 
cracking it. 

Furthermore, most of the writers in the 
country were in the service in one capacity 
oranother. Many of them had obligations 
that they could not put aside or meet on 
the pay they (Continued on page 56) 
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were receiving as volunteers. They had 
homes purchased or rented, which they 
had to leave for life in a crowded 
Washington or elsewhere. The magazines 
needed their work and welcomed it. 
But the Army orders forbade them to 
write anything at all. The order was rob- 
bing Americans of income and robbing 
America of a great source of entertainment 
and stimulation. 


HERE were also many gifted writers 

in the ranks, many of them not yet dis- 
covered. They were neither encouraged 
nor permitted to describe the marvelous 
experiences they were having. They also 
could earn money for the support of the 
families they had left behind, and for the 
stimulation of the public. But they were 
not permitted to write. Even their letters 
home from camp or abroad were read by 
censors and most of the picturesqueness 
deleted lest it delight the enemy. 

I put all this up to the higher authorities 
and the result was published in the fol- 
lowing bulletin: 

SOLDIERS PERMITTED TO WRITE 

“The bar has just been removed from 
literary effort by persons in the military 
service. Hitherto, General Order No. 1, 
Jan. 2, 1918, forbade them to contribute 
to publications or to accept pay for their 
writings. ... 

“One necessary and important provision 
is made that ‘such matter as relates to the 
military profession, the war, or to current 
events’ must first be submitted to and ap- 
proved by the Chief Military Censor, who 
is also the Director of Military Intelli- 
gence, with an office at Washington. 

“The Censor, it may be stated, believes 
that the writing gift should be encouraged. 
It is the best form of propaganda; it keeps 
alive the interest in individual achieve- 
ments and points of view; it will bring to 
light nmumberless picturesque bits of 
character and conduct otherwise unchroni- 
cled; it offers encouragement to the free 
expression of the American soul in these 
hours of its greatest experience.” 

While I was doing desk work all day and 
often half the night, I did what work I 
could at spare moments on my fiction. 
But also I wrote a book for the Govern- 
ment which did not carry my name on it 
and paid me no royalties. It was published 
in an edition of 20,000 copies—marked 
“Confidential.” 

Many of my books might have been 
marked “confidential’’ from the enthusiasm 
the public showed in not reading them, 
but there was a smile in a secret document 
of which 20,000 copies were published. 

This book came about through my con- 
tacts with the Department of Justice con- 
cerning certain cases of alleged hostile 
activity. One of the high counselors was 
complaining that there was no general 
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understanding of the enormous variety 
of forms taken by enemy propaganda, 
and the prosecuting officers in the thou- 
sands of towns where the war spirit and 
the enlistment enthusiasm were being 
stealthily undermined had nothing to guide 
them. He asked me if I would not write a 
book covering the subject and, with Col- 
onel Van Deman’s approval, I undertook 
it. Though it was written for the Depart- 
ment of Justice and distributed to District 
Attorneys and other law-enforcement 
officers throughout the nation it was pub- 
lished under the authority of “the Military 
Intelligence Branch, Executive Division, 
General Staff, U.S. A.” 

The title was “Propaganda in its Mili- 
tary and Legal Aspects” and it was filled 
with examples and illustrations of the 
various forms that propaganda took and 
will take again. 

The book ran to about a hundred thou- 
sand words and described such things as: 
Conquest by propaganda; the Russian 
Disaster, Panic by Propaganda, the Italian 
Retreat, Defeatist Propaganda, Bolo Pasha 
and the Bonnet Rouge, Propaganda among 
Neutral Nations, the Central Bureau in 
Spain, Disruption Offensive in Japan, 
German Propaganda among Neutral Na- 
tions (describing our alleged inability to 
raise an army, or transport it overseas, 
the failure of the draft, the breakdown 
of our preparations, and the utter failure 
of our Liberty Loans.) 

The chapter devoted to the Continental 
Times brings up the story of one writer 
for whom I did not ask mercy. The Ger- 
mans published an alleged French news- 
paper called the Gazette des Ardennes pur- 
porting to be published in France and 
cleverly distributed so as to poison French 
minds with lies or colored truths. They also 
published for distribution among English 
and American soldiers a paper in English 
called the Continental Times. The editor 
was a renegade Englishman and one of his 
chief aides was an American born poet, 
Herman George Scheffauer, born in San 
Francisco and an art student at the Uni- 
versity of California. He taught art and 
practiced architecture but gave his soul to 
poetry. He wrote the play produced at 
the Bohemian Grove in 1908. He married 
an Englishwoman and moved to England. 
He was a poet of very real ability. 


OMETHING turned him against both 

England and America so fiercely that he 
acted as a spy for Germany when the war 
broke out. He was finally expelled from 
England and established himself in Switzer- 
land and Germany and devoted himself 
to the Continental Times. He had written 
bitterly against his native country during 
the Spanish-American War but when we 
entered the World War, his hatred turned 
to a frenzy. A pamphlet of his called “A 









Letter from an American to an English- 
man” was published in this country by 
a German and got the publisher interned. 

It is impossible to imagine anything more 
vicious than Scheffauer’s attacks on the 
United States or more idolatrous than his 
tributes to everything German. His 
writings were smuggled into the American 
lines in various ways and the Department 
of Justice wondered what it could do. 

I suggested that an indictment for high 
treason be drawn up against him to pre- 
vent his ever returning to this country or 
to punish him if he did. This was done 
but he never came back. He died abroad 
not long ago and the notice of his death 
mentioned the indictment, hanging over 
him. He must have been a tragically 
troubled soul, and I am not glad of my part 
in his fate. 

The pages in my book concerning Ger- 
man propaganda in America described 
the elaborate machinery at work before 
we entered the war, under Captain Boy-Ed, 
the Captain von Papen who has since 
loomed so large in Hitler history, Dr. 
Dernburg, Dr. Albert, Count von Bern- 
storff and others. The New York Evening 
Mail was purchased under cover as a dis- 
guised organ. The cleverest use was made 
of the German societies of all sorts, and of 
the Lutheran Church. 


HE moving picture houses were not 

neglected and a clumsy effort was made 
to revive the ancient hostility toward Eng- 
land in Revolutionary War times. A 
German dug up an old picture called ““The 
Spirit of ’76” and got it past the censors, 
then inserted fifteen hundred feet of new 
film representing British brutality on pri- 
son ships, British cruelty to prisoners and 
women. They had one British soldier 
impale a baby on a bayonet. The purpose 
was so evident and the time so inopportune 
to rake up old grudges against our allies, 
that the film was suppressed before it 
reached the public. Propaganda was rife 
among labor organizations, and it did not 
neglect the Negroes. 

Propaganda by all sorts of rumors was 
incessant and the rumors ran like wild- 
fire. One told how President Wilson’s 
secretary was found guilty of treason and 
shot; another that all the plums fell to 
Catholics. 

There was the famous Red Cross sweater 
story: A woman knitted a sweater for the 
Red Cross and sewed in it a bank note for 
some poor soldier. Later she found that 
very sweater for sale in a department store. 
This was meant, of course, to discourage 
women’s sweater work for the Red Cross. 
It appeared everywhere. Stories of horr:- 
ble doings in hospitals, of ghastly disasters 
abounded. One section of the book con 
cerned a list of “The One Hundred and 
One Lies.” 
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Many of the most dangerous propagan- 
dists had no German sympathy at all. They 
just didn’t like the war. Religious propa- 
ganda of various sorts was hard to handle. 
An occasional church was burned by ex- 
cited patriots but that cure was hardly 
to be recommended. Many preachers 
denounced the war on all grounds and 
urged their hearers to offer resistance to 
the draft. 


SERMON by Reverend John Haynes 

Holmes, who is still the most ardent of 
pacifists, was reprinted by the Germans 
and dropped over the British Fifth Army 
in enormous quantities by means of bal- 
loons. Dr. Holmes denounced the war 
as utterly “‘unchristian’’ and asked why, 
if it was fought for the integrity of inter- 
national law, it was “directed only against 
Germany and not also against England.” 
He is still using many of the very same 
phrases. 

By a strange coincidence the army over 
which the Germans snowed these sermons 
was the one that broke and let them 
through to an almost fatal depth in their 
great spring offensive. 

Later our Army returned the compliment 
and sent across the German lines all sorts 
of documents printed in the German lan- 
guage—floated across on balloons so 
triggered as to release them: at a certain 
point. Woodrow Wilson’s speeches appeal- 
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through means of a little training, we would 
not have buried so many of our comrades, 
and neither would there be so many in 
the hospitals of our country. 

If the students attending Ohio State 
University and other colleges where mili- 





Bewhiskered Sedley Peck and a pair of grand 

boulevard cowboys played accordions as they 

marched in the Miami national convention parade 

to let the world know that Paris would like to 
have The American Legion return 
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ing to the German people against their ty- 
rannical rulers were very effective in weak- 
ening the faith of the Germans in the Kai- 
ser and his generals. 

But I think the most cruel and perhaps 
the most effective propaganda ever em- 
ployed was worked by the A. E. F. Intel- 
ligence forces. The German soldiers were 
known to be on short rations, and eat- 
ing sawdust bread and other ersatz sub- 
stitutes for real food. So our heartless men 
sent over thousands of copies of the bills 
of fare served to our well-fed army. It 
was like ringing a dinner bell in a starving 
man’s ear and the German deserters al- 
most trampled our troops to death in the 
rush to surrender. 

One of the most sinister of the forms of 
propaganda, against which we fought to 
the end of the war, was a book issued by a 








certain religious organization proclaiming 
that the millennium had already come, 
the boundary lines of nations had all been 
erased, there were no more Germans, 
English, French, or Americans, only 
God’s children; and consequently the sol- 
dier who shot a German was murdering 
his own brother in Christ. 

These books were printed by the tens | 
of thousands, and left in the reading rooms | 
of the camps. When they were removed 
from there, copies were secretly tossed into 
the soldiers’ tents. 

(To be continued) 






tary training is required are too diffident to 
take a few hours’ training so that they may 
know for their own good how to handle 
themselves if they should be called on, or | 
are just too downright lazy, why don’t they 
take this tip: Go (Continued on page 58) 
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“I wore the Director Belt and reduced 
my waistline from 42 to 33 inches. Prac- 
tically all adipose tissue can surely be 
eliminated by its faithful use. I hove 
recomm: it tomany of my patients.” 
(Signed) R. A. LOWELL 
ysician and 


Surgeon 


How DIRECTOR Works 


IRECTOR is fitted to your individual 
measure without laces, hooks or buttons. 
Its elastic action causes a gentle chi anging pressure on 
the abdomen bringing results formerly obtained only 
by regular massage and exercise. Now all you have to 
do is slip on Director and watch results, 


Improve Your Appearance 
This remarkable belt produces an instant im- 


| provement in your appearance the moment you put 


it on. Note how much better your clothes fit and look 
without a heavy waistline to pull them out of shape. 


Restore Your Vigor 


“I received my belt last Monday,” writes S. L. 
Brown, Trenton, N. J. “I feel 15 years younger; no 
more tired and bloated feelings after meals.’ 

Director puts snap in your step, helps to relieve 

“shortness of breath,” restores your 
vigor. You look and feel years 
younger the moment you start to 
wear a Director. 


Break Constipation Habit 


“I was 44 inches around the 
waist—now down to 37'4—fcel bet- 
ter—constipation gone—and know 
the belt has added ycars to my life.” 
D. W. Bilderback, Wichita, Kans, 

Loose, fallenabdominal mus- 

















cles go back where they belong. #-¥ 4, BS R 
The gentle changing action of Like This 
Director increases elimination Letue 


and regularityina normal way Qa a7-Vay prove ou 
without the use of harsh, irri- Cains. We'll 
tating cathartics. esta, ti 
don't get results 
Mail Coupon Now! you ‘owe nothing. 
=~ me me — ee ee 
LANDON & WARNER Dept. S-5 
360 N. Michigan Ave. , Chicago, Ill, 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on 
my part please send me details of your trial offer. 
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to a college or university where there is no 
military training required.—Ohio Legion 


News. 
VETERANS’ PREFERENCE 


ETERANS of the World War are en- 

titled to preference in public works! 
A few people seem to think otherwise, but 
their minds are usually set right when they 
give the matter the thought it deserves. 

During those fateful years of 1917 and 
1918, more than four million young men 
between the ages of 21 and 31 were wearing 
the uniform of your Uncle Sam. While 
these millions were drawing the mere pit- 
tance of $30 a month, with which they 
paid many of their expenses, millions of 
younger and older people were trained for 
lucrative vacancies occurring, and when 
the war ended, not a few of the “boys” 
were unable to regain their old positions. 

During the intervening 16 years to the 
present, a new generation or two has 
marched upon the scene. The veterans 
would be shoved to one side, except for the 
preference law. 

And now, while a great economic war is 
being waged—a struggle almost as intens- 
ive as that which occupied the country in 
1917-18—the former service men are handi- 
capped because of their graying temples, 
a broad hint that their youthful days have 
passed. 


(Continued from page 57) 


The veterans are not asking for some- 
thing unreasonable! That they are justi- 
fied in pressing their claims for preference 
rights on public works is admitted by any 
fair minded person giving the subject 
rightful consideration.—The Idaho Legion- 
naire. 


LeEGION’s DisaB_ep Po.icy Is SouND 


HE Legion proposes a sound, conserva- 

tive program on behalf of the disabled, 
as exemplified in the statement of future 
policy, declaring for enactment into law 
of the principle of universal service in time 
of war. 

We do not seek to place the World War 
veterans on a pedestal or put them in a 
class by themselves, but to remove them 
out of a class of handicap in which they 
were placed by reason of their service. 

With the threat of the Economy League, 
the American Veterans’ Association and 
allied organizations to re-open the whole 
problem of the disabled at the next session 
of Congress it behooves us to enunciate 
our policy in clear and unmistakable terms, 
so that the public may know that we ad- 
vocate compensation solely for our war 
disabled, with hospitalization when needed; 
that we ask treatment in Government 
hospitals for non-service cases only when 
it is actually necessary and where the vet- 
eran is unable to pay for private care. 


We further insist upon adequate provi- 
sions for widows and orphans of our de- 
ceased comrades when these dependents 
are in need of such protection. 

We are agreed upon a plan that is fair 
to our disabled and to the tax-payers. 
Let us see to it that our neighbors and fel- 
low citizens understand our attitude and 
appreciate its fairness——Egyptian Legion- 
naire, Herrin, Illinois. 





MEMBERSHIP FoRMULA 


HE objective of the Department this 
year is for an early enrolment of mem- 

bership. There isn’t a single advantage 
in permitting membership drives to lag 
month after month. There isn’t a single 
reason why our great little State shouldn’t 
be up with the leaders when the national 
membership records begin to come out. 

Let’s be practical about this membership 
thing! We know that the only way to get 
membership is to pull door bells. Every 
post and county officer should immediately 
pay his 1935 dues. They should then see 
that every committee member does like- 
wise and then the door bells of the remain- 
ing members are to be pulled by those paid 
up. If we do that, by January first we’ll 
be over the top and going strong. 

Remember, your only quota is to do bet- 
ter than your previous best!—New Jersey 
Legion News. 


Bringing Back the Wild 


fingerlings each fall and to feed them 
artificially throughout the winter and 
early spring. Properly handled the fish 
should be over-legal-size by the opening of 
the following season and from seven to 
eight inches in length by the time fly- 
casting begins. 

Even anticipating a 33% percent Joss, 
the association expects its trout fishing 
problem will be solved, for even should 
more fish be found desirable it will be easy 
enough to build two or three additional 
rearing pools. The association will, of 
course, pay the food bill for the trout and 
this may be considerable, but as it owns 
and operates its own truck, distribution 
costs will be kept at a minimum. 

The association always has been able to 
procure from the State Conservation De- 
partment plenty of white and yellow perch 
and pike-perch, and this end of its stocking 
operations is well taken care of. But black 
bass present a more serious problem. Up 
to within the past few years the natural 
propagation of bass in the lakes was suffi- 
cient but witha ten-fold increase in the num- 
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ber of anglers and three or four successive 
poor spawning seasons, it now is faced 
with the problem of restoring both the 
large mouth and the small mouth as these 
are the two most popular lake game fish 
in that locality. The association has re- 
ceived from the state hatcheries and has 
purchased from commercial hatcheries 
small consignments of bass advanced fry, 
but the results of the plants of these made 
in the lakes have not been apparent. An 
experiment also was made with a bass 
rearing pond but for some reason or rea- 
sons, this also was unsuccessful. It appears 
now the association must do one of two 
things—either construct capable _bass- 
rearing ponds or get to the root of the 
trouble attending the natural propagation 
of bass in the lakes. If this latter problem 
could be solved it would, of course, be the 
cheaper way out. 

This body of sportsmen does not main- 
tain a game farm, which, by the way, is an 
expensive operation and unless the annual 
production be as much as 1,000 birds, is 
likely not to be a paying investment. It 


does, however, receive from the State large 
shipments of pheasant eggs and day-old 
chicks, which are distributed to members 
living in the outlying sections, who hatch 
the eggs under bantams and rear the birds 
until they are matured, when they fly 
away and revert to the wild. This system 
has proved highly successful and although 
the region is one of the most heavily gunned 
in the entire country, there is good shoot- 
ing and I doubt if the kill of pheasants in 
the counties covered by the association is 
exceeded anywhere in the East on unposted 
lands. 

This association has done nothing in 
propagating quail. It has received regular 
allotments of quail from the State and in 
addition to this releases several hundred 
birds each year for field trial purposes. 
These birds are paid for half by the field 
trial committee and half by the association, 
and as none are shot at the trials they live 
to furnish sport for the gunners the follow- 
ing fall. Today the cheery whistle of bob- 
white is heard throughout the summer 
months in a country where a scant ten or 
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fifteen years ago the sight of a quail was 
an oddity. 

Ruffed grouse present a problem which 
the association has not yet been able to 
solve. The State Conservation Depart- 
ment has succeeded in artificially propa- 
gating a limited number of ruffed grouse of 
which the association has received its 
quota. The only other plantings of grouse 
the association has been able to make were 
small purchases from outside the State of 
a few dozen birds at exorbitant prices. 

Another important activity of the asso- 
ciation is fostering good wil! between land- 
owner and sportsman. The association 
stocks only unposted lands and waters and 
it has been a leading factor in preserving 
public hunting and fishing in that part of 
the country. 

What this association is doing hundreds 
of other sportsmen’s clubs and associations 
are doing on a larger or smaller scale. Not 
every group has the funds to spend on the 
purchase of fish and game from commercial 
sources, but any club, no matter how small 
its membership, can co-operate with its 
State game department in rearing fish and 
game and planting it in woods and waters. 
This is constructive work and the organized 
sportsmen may be proud of the results. 

When the first settlers pushed their way 
into the wilderness areas of this country, 
much of the land teemed with fish and 
game. As a matter of fact, a large part of 
their fare was fish and game and the fact 
they were compelled to shoot “‘for the pot” 
was to a large degree responsible for the 
decrease of the wild life and many sections 
became fished-out and shot-out. Then 
began the era of conservation. The States 
added to their activities the protection and 
propagation of certain species of fish and 
game. This work was financed largely with 
the funds received from the sale of fishing 
and hunting licenses. The sportsmen or- 
ganized and co-operated with their State 


departments, realizing that if they did not | 





do so, hunting and fishing would become | 
things of the past. A Ss by Oo 4 T 


Conservation soon embraced restoration, 
and restoration embraced not only the 
propagation and planting of near-extinct 
species but the restoration and improve- 
ment of breeding, feeding and sanctuary 
areas. Game management, and by game 
management I do not mean game farming, 
but game management in the wild, began. 
Pennsylvania was transformed from a 
“shot-out State” into one of the greatest 
big-game States in the Union, with an aver- 
age kill of from 20,000 to 30,000 white- 
tailed deer and almost 1,000 black bear 
annually. 

While sportsmen may be said to have 
been actuated by selfish motives—that is 
the preservation and improvement of their 
sport—all of us, whether we hunt or fish or 
take our pleasure in merely observing our 
furred and feathered friends of the wilder- 
ness, are the beneficiaries of a movement 
that is repopulating these wildernesses 
with game and fish. 

Prior to the days of organized sportsmen 
several interesting species of American 
wildlife became extinct. Such a thing prob- 
ably never will happen again—certainly 
not if the sportsmen can prevent it. When, 
only a few short years ago, a down-grade 
in the ruffed grouse cycle brought the sup- 
ply of this king of game birds perilously 
low, the organized sportsmen of the coun- 
try were among the most insistent in 
demanding an indefinite closed season upon 
that species. New York’s successful experi- 
ments with the artificial propagation of 
ruffed grouse are being financed by the 
sportsmen. 

The organized sportsmen of America 
have evidenced their willingness and their 
ability to father the cause of conservation. 
The future of wildlife in this country, I 
believe, may safely be left in their hands. 





Miami, beflagged and gay, closed her down-town 

streets to motor traffic while 40,000 Legionnaires 

thronged them night and day during the National 
Convention 
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Only 28 days in February. Two, 
and three, days less than the 
other months—with or without 
the Rs in them—to send for that 
veterans’ treasure of reminiscent 
laughter. 


THE A.E.F. IN CARTOON 
by WALLY 


A handy bound volume of ALL 
the Wallgren cartoons drawn for 
The Stars & Stripes in France dur- 
ing the war. With insidious intro- 
ductions by John T. Winterich 
and Alexander Woollcott. 


If only for the Kiddies’ sake— 
YOU OWE IT TO THEM—send 
this coupon in today. 


Lecion Book Service, 
The American Legion Monthly, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Please send me 


books of Wally's 





cartoons at $1.50 each. $ en- 
closed. 
PIII scsssesuiesstiasbiateniatines 
Address .................. 
Town lliicitad State 
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The Immortal Three 


sense of honor. There, at last, we come to 
the foundation of the towering structure. 
They called him Honest Abe. He was 
ready for any kind of work. You may 
build with great plans on a foundation of 
honesty and a willingness to work. 

In the soil of work and friendship the 
boy grew. Naturally his neighbors 
changed, but in his young manhood he 
was always in intimate association with 
Burns and Shakespeare and Washington 
and Webster and Clay and Scott and 
Blackstone. They were his best neighbors 
and friends. Who are yours? Do they pave 
and light our road or do they worry and 
mislead us and keep us ever in doubt of our 
direction? Lincoln got in his mind the 
stride of great masters. I wouldn’t have 
you think that he was a grind. He loved 
fun and was the best laugh maker of his 
time. He even played ball—barn ball—a 


‘Here! Who gave you men authority 
to come in here?”’ 

The men leaped. There was an officer 
on the stairway, the company commander. 
“You! Corporal Grey! Who told you to 
bring these men in here?” 

“Why, sir, we were told—the squad 
leaders—to find billets for the men! I 
chose 

“Well, don’t choose! Get out of here! 
I want to sleep here myself!” 

The men were dying on their feet of 
fatigue. In the town, every billet that 
had a plank to keep off the rain would 
have been taken by now. 

“We could fix the captain up a place by 
himself,’ began Buchanan, ‘with a blan- 
ket around it—there’s room in this cellar 
for a platoon!” 

“You defy my orders?” snarled the 
captain, almost beside himself. ‘You 
dare to disobey me? Get out of here! You, 
Grey, I reduce you! You're a private 
again! Get out!” 

All had gone up the stairs and into the 
fog again. In the street the men slung 
their rifles and stared hopelessly into the 
dripping night. 

“Well, that makes the turn-around for 
the squad!” said someone. ‘Everyone in 
it’s been corporal now, even if it was only 
for an hour! I suppose it’ll be my turn 
to get made again!” 

Buchanan Grey came slowly back to 
the present. He was in Cambridge and 
not Brasles, and Fritz had long ago ceased 
to trouble his slumbers. “Funny!” said 
he, wagging his head. “And they used 
to call that skipper Handsome Dan! The 
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game as lively as tennis. He would wrestle 
with you. His first important speech 
traveled widely. A young man who 
wanted to be an orator asked him how it 
was to be done. 

“You must remember that character is 
the biggest part of it,” Honest Abe de- 
clared. ‘Great thoughts come out of a 
great character, and only out of that.” 

He might have added that a character is 
as easily seen as your hat. If it’s a hand- 
some character some one is always trying 
to get it away from you. 

He came to his own in the lost speech at 
Bloomington in 1856 when and where a 
great party was born.‘ Our ship of state 
was badly barnacled with evil. That day 
Lincoln was ready to go up on the high 
mountain of the immortals. He spoke and 
for the first time it was said that his face 
was beautiful and that the holy fire was on 


Handsome Dan 
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build he had, and the swell uniforms he 
1?s 


used to wear. Well, he was a dog, too! 

HE yellow car was registered, Bu- 

chanan found by referring to his book, 
in the name of an owner in Shelburne Falls, 
yet the report of the accident, telephoned 
by the insured, had given his address as 
Mortlake Place, Cambridge. This would 
suggest that the owner of the car was a 
student, even without the other indication 
of the theft of the Yale mascot. 

“I’d better try him and never mind the 
police report,” muttered Buchanan. “If 
one of these rah-rah boys is hurt, I’d better 
cure him with a couple of dollars and a 
nice red seal, before some mug from the 
law school tells him he can retire for life 
at our expense! Public liability takes pre- 
cedence over Workman’s Comp any day! 
What’s the name, now, of the lad that owns 
that yellow car? Lofford! We'll see what 
he says!” 

Mortlake Place is a sleepy street a little 
to the north of the University. Professors 
live in the vicinity, the atmosphere is of 
England, but more of Ealing Broadway, 
or of Twickenham, than of London. 

Buchanan, having rung the bell of one 
of the larger houses, inquired of the maid 
that answered it if Mr. Lofford was at 
home. 

“No, he is not!” 

“When do you expect him?” 

“T don’t know. It’s a Saturday night. 
He might not be home until Monday.” 

“T see,” said Buchanan sadly. “Will you 
tell him that a man from the Eagle Lia- 
bility was here about his accident, and 


his lips. Eternal truth had found a new 
channel and was flooding through it. The 
people were lifted above themselves. The 
reporters forgot to report and the speech 
written on the backs of envelopes— 
thrown away—was lost forever. 

Now when you put your audience in 
touch with deep sincerity and the coura- 
geous truth for which it thirsts a great thing 
has happened. A memory is born which is 
like a spring of living water in the desert. 

My friends, was the world ever thirsting 
as it is today for such a spring as the 
speech at Gettysburg and the Second In- 
augural? And when there is a common 
thirst it is always allayed. Great men are 
coming in whose words we shall again fee] 
the power that whirls the planets. When 
they have finished with us we shall, I hope, 
again have a common sense of right and 
wrong, a common patience and forbearance. 


that I’ll try to get in touch with him by 
phone? Thank you.” 

He was turning away, and the door was 
closing, when a voice called from the in- 
terior. 

“Ann, is that somebody for Mr. Lof- 
ford?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Show him in! Id like to talk to him.” 

The door again swung wide, and Bu- 
chanan entered. A lady not much older 
than he advanced to meet him. 

“T am Mrs. Haddam,” she said. “I 
own this house. Are you a friend of Lof- 
ford’s?” 

“No, ma’am,” replied Buchanan. “I 
am his representative in a way. He has 
had a little accident with his automobile, 
and I’d like to ask him about it.” 

“‘Won’t you come in?” invited the lady. 

She led him into a living room, rather 
roughly furnished, and with a Harvard 
banner on the wall. The place shrieked 
of a college lodging house. The only article 
of furniture that had the slightest indivi- 
dual note was a large photograph in a 
silver frame, that occupied a central posi 
tion on the table, a photograph of a broad- 
shouldered young man, looking boldly 
upon the world with out-thrust chin. 

“T can tell you,” said Mrs. Haddam, sit- 
ting down, “a little something about that 
accident. Mr. Lofford was not in the car. 
Some of his friends had—had borrowed 
it. They came here and told him they 
had had an accident, and had had to 
leave the car. The police had towed it to 
a garage, and he has gone down to see 
about it.” 
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“Ah!” commented Buchanan. ‘So 
he wasn’t driving it! That’s important, 
Mrs. Haddam, because if he wasn’t driv- 
ing it, we may not be responsible. Do you 
know if these people had permission to use 
it?” 

“No. Because Mr. Lofford came home 
from the game raging, and said someone 
had taken his car from the parking space, 
and would probably crack it up in the fog. 
He was right, wasn’t he?” 

“He was,” sighed Buchanan, his eyes 
on the photograph. He reached into his 
pocket for his statement paper. ‘‘That’s 
a nice looking picture,”’ he went on, to dis- 
tract Mrs. Haddam’s attention as he pre- 
pared to write down her story. “One of 
the boys in the house?” 


OW did you know there were boys 
here?”” demanded Mrs. Haddam 
quickly. 

Buchanan smiled, and waved his hand 
about as though to indicate the imperson- 
ality of the furniture, the piles of maga- 
zines, the golf clubs in the corner, the 
tennis rackets in another, and a distant 
rack that held four different lengths of 
overcoats. 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Haddam, understand- 
ing. “‘You’re very observing!” 

Buchanan did not think that he should 
add that he had further observed that the 
photograph bore a dedication, “To my 
darling, from Jack,’’ and that since it held 
the place of honor in the room, it was 
highly probable that Mrs. Haddam was 
the darling referred to. 

“Mrs. Haddam,” he began, watching 
her closely, ‘“‘you can help me a great deal 
on this matter, and I’ll tell you how. We 
protect Mr. Lofford against any claim that 
is brought against him because he is the 
owner of the car, and against any person 
that was using it with his permission. But 
if it was taken without his knowledge and 
consent, neither he nor we are responsible 
for any damage the people who took the 
car caused. But we’ve got to be sure of our 
ground. Now let me ask you this ques- 
tion. At what time this afternoon did you 
first see Mr. Lofford?” 

“At five-thirty, right after the game.” 

“How did you know what time it was?” 

“Because there is a radio program that 
I always listen to that finishes at five- 
thirty, and I had just shut off the machine 
and gone out into the hall when Mr. 
Lofford came in.” 

“Did you speak to him?” 

“VYe—yes.” 

“What about?” 

“See here,” said Mrs. Haddam with 
some anger in her tone, “‘what is the pur- 
pose of this cross examination?” 

“Well,” said Buchanan diffidently, “I 
am not cross examining you, but if you 
could remember you spoke to him, then 
you could remember exactly what time 
it was, and be sure he wasn’t driving the 
car and all that.” 

“It’s none of your business what I said 
to him!” 

“No,” 
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agreed Buchanan idly, ‘“‘of course 





not!” His eye had returned to the picture 
in the frame. The face was vaguely famil- 
iar. Where had he seen that sneering 
upper lip? 

“By God!” cried Buchanan. 
Handsome Dan! Of course! 
was Haddam!” 


“That’s 
His name 


“What do you know about Handsome | 


Dan?” shrieked Mrs. Haddam. “You're a 
spy! Come here snooping around—” 

“T don’t blame you for being ashamed of 
it!” muttered Buchanan. 

“I’m not ashamed of it! I didn’t steal 
him! I only promised to keep him down 
cellar until they could come after him!” 

“Yeh, I was thinking about that to- 
night. He likes to sleep in cellars. He 
drove me out of one once!” 

“Oh! Do you know the dog then?” 

“Do I know him?” cried Buchanan. 
“He was my company commander during 
the war!” 

Mrs. Haddam looked at Buchanan with 
horror. 

“What are you talking about?” she 
demanded. 

“Your husband! This lad here! I'd 
know him if I were to meet him on the 
Heavenly Shore!” 

“‘He was never in the Army! Handsome 
Dan is the Yale mascot! I’ve got him 
down cellar!” 

“Yow! Well, you tell yours, and then 
I'll tell mine!” 

Mrs. Haddam’s story was brief. Cer- 
tain of her lodgers had conceived the idea 
of stealing the Yale dog, and of causing 
him to perform various humiliating acts, 
such as licking the feet of the statue of 
John Harvard, and the like, afterward. 


HEY had, apparently without Mr. 











Lofford’s consent, taken his car to per- 
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form the theft, had an accident, and fled | | Kentucky Burleys has trotted to the front 


home, bearing the dog with them, and he 
was now concealed in the cellar until such 
time as they could find means to spirit him 


away again. While she spoke, Buchanan | a tin. 


Grey observed her with distaste. She was 
just the kind his old company commander 
would pick out to marry, a sort of fluffy, | 
brainless, ever-whining, discontented wo- | 
man, that was much sought after as a 
girl, popular because of her clinging vine 
attitude, but that would very soon pall as 
a wife, as angel cake would for a steady 
diet. 

“And now,” she finished, “why did you 
call my husband Handsome Dan?” 

“That was his name. He was my com- | 
pany commander for a long time. They 
called him Handsome Dan so much, or 
some other name, that I had forgotten his 
name was Haddam. John Haddam. He 
went to Yale, I heard. Played football, 


” 





too. 
“He certainly did.” 
“Nice guy! To keep his own college 


mascot in his house so that Harvard men 
could make a bum out of him!” 

“He didn’t keep him! I kept him! I 
didn’t go to Yale! My husband is away— 
away on a trip—he isn’t home—”’ Mrs. 
Haddam burst into (Continued on page 62) | 
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tears, and rocked back and forth in her 
chair, with her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“Well,” said Buchanan hurriedly, “I'll 
be going. Thanks for the information. 
I’ll call Mr. Lofford Monday!” 

Mrs. Haddam’s sobbing stopped, as 
though she controled herself with a violent 
effort. 

“Don’t go!” she cried, seizing Buchan- 
an’s arm. “You must listen. You knew 
him. He never told me he was in the 
Army. He was a liar anyway. But you 
recognized his picture! Listen! He went 
away three years ago! He never could get 
a job! He was too proud for the things 
they offered him. I taunted him! We 
owed so much money! And he went away! 
He said he would come back when he had 
made good, when he could come back with 
flying colors. But he never did.” 

Buchanan, looking down at her, could 
see why he never would, either. 

“I’m sorry about this,”’ said he, “‘but I 
can’t help it. Good night.” 

Mrs. Haddam accompanied him to the 
door. “Isn’t it queer,” said she, “that 
they should name that dog after my hus- 
band!” 

“Not if he went to Yale, too!” 

“IT don’t see the connection.” 

“No,” smiled Buchanan, “but if you’d 
been in his outfit you would!” 


’ 


N BOSTON, half an hour later, the fog 

still wreathed the hospital. The night 
superintendent regarded Buchanan Grey 
with distaste. 

“You can see the patient, but no state- 
ment! No talking, understand?” 

“Well, what good will it do to see him? 
I want to sew up this dependency question 
before he kicks off! He’s got no next of 


? 


kin—I want him to say so! 


Handsome Dan 
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“Give him a transfusion, and tomorrow 
you can talk all you want to!” 

“Say, do you think I’m a walking tank 
of life-giving fluid for the benefit of all 
concerned? Well, I’m not! Listen. You 
let me talk to this guy, or we don’t pay 
a nickel for hospital expenses. He’s got 
no family, so you'll be stuck, and have to 
bury him, too!” 

The night superintendent rose. 

“Follow me!” she said bitterly. “I'd 
like to get you in here as a patient some 
day!” 

They went to the second floor, to a 
private room, darkened, except for a dim 
light beside the bed, where another nurse 
sat patiently. The patient’s face was in 
the shadow, but his eyes were open, and 
he was conscious, for at the sound of foot- 
steps they could see his eyeballs glint as 
his glance shifted. The night superin- 
tendent put her hand on Buchanan’s arm 
as he seemed about to start forward, and 
tightened her fingers like a vise. 

“Oh,” cried Buchanan, “‘this is perfect. 
I knew it all along! Nurse, I know this 
bird. Let me speak to him, and you can 
pump me dry afterward!” 

“On your honor?” 

“On my honor!” 

Buchanan went over to the bed and 
looked down at the face on the pillow. 
The patient had been shaved, his hair was 
combed, but he was deathly white. 

“You louse!” whispered Buchanan. 
“You low livered illegitimate! I knew you 
the minute I came in the door! What do 
you mean your name is John Squires? 
It’s John Haddam, better known as Hand- 
some Dan!” 

The face on the pillow remained calm. 

“‘You don’t remember me, but I remem- 
ber you! I’m Private Grey! Ex-corporal! 


Remember now? You put a gun on me, 
once, in front of Forges, and sent me back 
into the flames of hell! Remember that? 
Do you know what? They just asked me 
to save your life! To give some blood so 
that you could live! Listen to me! I 
know you! Remember the night you 
kicked me out of the cellar at Brasles? 
You think you’re going to kick off, don’t 
you? Well, you aren’t, because I’m going 
to save you! They could wring me as dry 
as a squeezed orange if it would keep you 
alive. Ah! That makes your eyes flicker, 
huh? I know your wife, too. She wants 
you to come back to her. I'll tell her 
where you are. Boy, she’d certainly like to 
see you again! I told her you were my 
captain in the war! I told her why they 
named the Yale dog after you, too. I 
said they knew you!” 

The patient’s lips drew back from his 
gritted teeth. 

“You gut eater!” he said huskily, “I 
wouldn’t have you keep me alive—” 

“No,” said Buchanan, “that’s just the 
point. But you can’t help yourself!” 
He turned away from the bed, and smiled 
at the night super. “Just a pair of old 
buddies! Now take me away, and let’s 
get ready for this thing. If I haven’t got 
the right number of corpuscles, it will 
break my heart!” 

In the hall the iron-jawed night super 
turned on Buchanan. 

“TI know you insurance men!”’ she said 
coldly. ‘“‘And I heard some of the things 
you said to that patient. You never went 
through with this transfusion because he 
was your old buddy! What was it? 
Come clean!” 

“T found out he had a wife!’’ grinned 
Buchanan. “If he dies, it would cost us 
four thousand dollars!” 
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so vast in its entirety that someone would 
have to say which recommendations should 
be pressed for action immediately, and 
which should wait for later action. 

The National Executive Committee 
therefore drew up a program of major 
legislation, and another program of second- 
ary legislation. It designated four subjects 
on the major legislative program, the same 
four subjects which every Legionnaire 
knows stand out like mountain peaks 
among the seventy or more assorted recom- 
mendations of the convention. These 
four are: 

The immediate payment of the face 
value of the Adjusted Compensation Certi- 
ficates with cancelation of interest ac- 
crued and refund of interest paid. 
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The fulfilment of the fourth point of our 
Four Point Program, so “that in no event 
shall widows and/or dependent children 
of deceased World War veterans be with- 
out government protection.”’ 

The American Legion plan for Universal 
Service including the conscription of capi- 
tal, industry and man-power in the event 
of war and the use of each in the service 
of the nation without special preference 
or profit. 

The comprehensive provisions for 
strengthening the Army, Navy and Air 
Forces and our national defense generally 
as recommended by the Miami convention 
in twenty-five resolutions. 

This is a legislative program in which 
every Legionnaire may take pride. It is 


simple and plain, and we may all work for 
it with undivided energies. We shall in 
this year bring out each and every one of 
these proposals into full view, explain them 
one and all to Congress and to the 
American people. We shall spare no pains 
to bring about a general understanding 
of their rightness, their justice. We believe 
that each one will win because it deserves 
to win, will win on its merits. We believe 
that the interests of the nation demand 
that all four of them shall be written into 
laws passed by Congress. 

There are sixty resolutions on the second- 
ary legislative program, and these will not 
be forgotten. We must not, however, 
scatter our fire, nor allow ourselves to be 
weakened by the familiar process of keep- 
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ing too many irons in the fire at one time. 
Our National Legislative Committee and 
National Rehabilitation Committee will 
constantly seek to promote the lesser 
measures of the secondary program, while 
we call upon the whole American people to 
enlist with us in our campaign for the four 
broad measures of our major program. 

The measures constituting the secondary 
legislative program are mainly those which 
were summarized in the report of the 
Miami National Convention which was 
published in the January issue of The 
American Legion Monthly. 

The legislative program, of course, is 
only one of a dozen of other important 
Legion programs for the year. We have 
said plainly that Americanism shall be 
our primary activity. There is also, as 
always, the rehabilitation program. Besides 
our effort to obtain enactment of the fourth 
point of the Four Point Program, there are 
scores of other objectives which we must 
try to reach in our continuing effort to 
help the disabled service man. Then there 
is the child welfare program, more im- 
portant than ever before in a year which 
will bring to children everywhere new de- 
privations, new suffering, because the 
effects of long depression are cumulative. 
It is litthke wonder that Commander Bel- 
grano arranged to have all Child Welfare 
Endowment Fund Earnings expended on 
direct relief for children. 

Problems have a habit of piling up. 
This country has, ostrich fashion, refused 
to face the realities of our national defense 
needs. Hoping against hope that nations 
would get together in some workable plan 
to insure peace, we have been postponing 
additions and improvements to the Army, 
Navy and our air forces. Now, with the 
atmosphere of the whole world charged 
with the menace of coming wars, we can 
delay no longer. The United States must 
put its house in order. Everywhere we see 
nations in arms. There is only one course 
for us. We too must make our national de- 
fense adequate. The Legion’s National De- 
fense Committee is given the responsibility 
of presenting to the country and to Congress 
the recommendations on national defense 
made by the Miami convention. We have 
a special duty in this. Our fellow citizens 
who did not serve do not know as we know 
the true seriousness of the situation. We 
must tell them the facts, and tell them ina 
manner so that our motives can not be 
misunderstood. Then we must insist on 
action. 

There is the problem of the education 
of our war orphans, the problem of the 
Legion’s own present and future financial 
needs, the problem of America’s interna- 
tional relations. A standing American 
Legion committee has been assigned to 
study each one of these subjects, to devise 
for us our future procedure, to inform us 
what should be done. 

Now it would be easy to make these 
American Legion committees in this year 
mere perfunctory and honorary bodies. 
Human inertia must always be reckoned 
with. In times like these every individual 
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is loaded down with his personal problems 
and troubles, disinclined perhaps to take 
on the problems and troubles of others. 
Something must be done to make him see 
the importance of united action in causes 
which he may think are of little direct 
concern or interest to him. We are doing 
that something. 

National Commander Belgrano has 
named as the chairmen of our important 
national standing committees the ablest 
leaders of the whole Legion. He has 
asked them one and all to energize, to 
vitalize, the activities under their direction. 
He has called upon them to make each 
Legion program a crusade in itself, a 
mighty effort whose success will tie in with 
everything else being done, all to the end 
that 1935 may truly be made the greatest 
year in Legion history. The times call | af 
for just such a year, and we can make it 
just that. 

Commander Belgrano has named Sam 
Reynolds of Nebraska as chairman of our 
National Finance Committee. He is 
known to most Legionnaires by reason of 
his long service on the National Executive 
Committee, by his courageous addresses at 
national conventions. He succeeds Gen- 
eral Wilder S. Metcalf who, now in his 
eightieth year, is ill at his home in Kansas, 
whose services as the head of our finance 
committee for twelve years have immortal- 
ized him in Legion history. 

J. Ray Murphy of Iowa has been made 
chairman of the National Americanism 
Commission and Vilas Whaley of Wiscon- 
sin the chairman of the National Legisla- 
tive Committee. They are outstanding 
in their own States and in the Legion’s 
national affairs. They bring to their com- 
mittees the sort of leadership that this 
year demands. Every Legionnaire may 
find pride in them as his representatives. 

Watson B. Miller, as chairman of the 
National Rehabilitation Committee, is 
too well known to require any comment. 
The work of the National Rehabilitation 
Committee has been most ably supported 
by its capable Vice-Chairman, E. V. 
Cliff, of Minnesota, who will serve in the 
same capacity during 1935. 

Judge Wilbur Alter of Colorado heads 
the National Child Welfare Committee. 
Thomas H. Healy, assistant dean of the 
School of Foreign Service of Georgetown 
University in Washington, D. C., is chair- 
man of the National Defense Committee. 
General P. C. Harris of Georgia will again 
lead the Committee on Education of War 
Orphans. H. Nelson Jackson of Vermont 
continues to head the Foreign Relations 
Committee. Charles R. Mabey, former 
Governor of Utah, heads the Law and Or- 
der Committee. And, so on down the 
line. Every national committee is directed 
this year by a Legionnaire of commanding 
ability and notable record. The full list 
is published elsewhere in this issue. The 
members of each committee have been 
selected carefully, to give adequate repre- 
sentation to each State and with every con- 
sideration to special qualifications. 

At the end of (Continued on page 64) 
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each football season, the experts pick an 
All-American team, composed of the fore- 
most players of all teams. National Com- 
mander Belgrano has made his list of 
committee chairmen an all-star team. The 
names of most of them already stand for 
great accomplishments in and out of the 
Legion. I know that their work this year 
will add new fame to those names and new 
glory to the Legion. 

The National Executive Committee 
unanimously approved National Com- 
mander Belgrano’s appointments of com- 
mittee chairmen. It heard addresses by 
many of those chairmen. It gave its stamp 
of full approval to the whole 1935 program 
drawn up as it met in Indianapolis, and 
as it disbanded to return to the forty- 
eight States it carried with it the vision 
of the mighty reckoning of results which 
will be rendered at the St. Louis National 
Convention in September. 

Among the outstanding actions of the 
committee were: 

Selected September 23 to 26 as the dates 
for the St. Louis National Convention. 
Received invitations for the 1936 national 
convention from Los Angeles, Cleveland 
and Atlantic City. 

Elected Past National Commander 
James A. Drain to the two offices of Na- 
tional Treasurer and National Judge Ad- 
vocate. He will serve upon a full-time, 
salaried basis. National Commander 
Belgrano indicated that he considered the 
election of Mr. Drain to give his full time 
to these two important offices another step 
forward in the direction of business 
efficiency in the national organization. 

Re-elected Frank E. Samuel of Kansas 
as National Adjutant and Thomas M. 
Owen, Jr., of Alabama as National His- 
torian; and reappointed Vic MacKenzie of 
Oregon as National Convention Liaison 
Officer. 

Adopted a resolution urging all service 
men to refrain from joining in any move- 
ment for the assembling of World War 
veterans in Washington while Congress 
is considering the bill for the immedi- 
ate payment of adjusted compensation 
certificates. 


‘THE LEGION’S 


Epitor’s Note: The following statement 
has been prepared by the National Finance 
Committee, composed of Sam W. Reynolds 
of Nebraska, chairman; Edgar B. Dunlap of 
Georgia and Earl F. Knoob of California, 
and is published in accordance with the 
mandate of the Miami National Convention. 


HE Miami convention ordered that the 
budget for The American Legion be 
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Conferred upon General P. C. Harris, 
chairman of the Legion’s National Educa- 
tion of War Orphans Committee since 1926, 
The American Legion’s Certificate of 
Honor. 

Received announcements of the appoint- 
ments of Homer L. Chaillaux of California 
as director of the National Americanism 
Commission and Harold K. Philips of the 
District of Columbia as National Publicity 
Director. 

Reverend Robert J. White of Washing- 
ton, D. C., American Vice President for 
Fidac for 1935, reported on Fidac’s 1934 
congress held in London and attended by 
a delegation of Legionnaires headed by 
Past National Commander Louis Johnson, 
1934 American Vice President for Fidac. 
Father White uiscussed frankly some un- 
favorable aspects of Fidac but recom- 
mended that The American Legion con- 
tinue its membership on a trial basis. 

Watson B. Miller, chairman of the Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Committee, in his 
report emphasized the increasing magni- 
tude of the problem of caring for veterans 
with mental and nervous diseases, citing 
21,500 patients now under Government 
care and an estimated peak of 40,000 to be 
reached in 1949. As need for tuberculosis 
hospitals lessens, these hospitals can be 
made available for neuro-psychiatric cases. 

Vilas Whaley of Wisconsin, chairman of 
the National Legislative Committee, and 
John Thomas Taylor, vice chairman, spoke 
on the adjusted compensation proposal and 
other features of the legislative program. 
Mr. Whaley said that the adjusted com- 
pensation resolution adopted at Miami had 
converted by its fairness and sound state- 
ment of the Legion’s position many who 
have been opposed to payment of certifi- 
cates at this time. 

Mr. Taylor said that Congress itself will 
demand a sum in excess of $15,000,000,000 
for various purposes during the session 
starting in January, in which is included 
the $2,137,075,157 estimated necessary for 
the payment of adjusted compensation 
certificates. He said that with govern- 
mental receipts running behind expendi- 
tures in the current fiscal year by more 


than $1,000,000,000, appropriations are 
bound to fall far short of demands. The 
balance of power on adjusted compensa 
tion and other proposals for new spending 
lies with newly-elected Senators and 
Representatives who did not commit 
themselves during their campaigns. 

Mr. Taylor said that legislation calling 
for enactment of the fourth point of the 
Legion Four Point Program, to give pro- 
tection to widows and orphans of deceased 
veterans, would be presented to Congress 
immediately when it convened, along with 
the proposal on adjusted compensation. 

Dr. Thomas H. Healy, chairman of the 
National Defense Committee, said that 
the defense problem is largely one of ac 
quainting all Americans with the true facts 
about their country’s immediate need to 
strengthen its armed forces. Dr. Healy 
declared this should be accomplished by 
co-operation with other organizations in 
some form of national defense council. 

Bryce P. Beard, national chairman of 
the Sons of The American Legion, reported 
a total of 878 squadrons already formed, 
with 209 in Pennsylvania alone. Member- 
ship in 1934 had risen to 20,730. 

There were other committee reports, 
many debates on questions of Legion pol- 
icy, the adoption of many resolutions in 
addition to those to which I have referred. 
All in all, this meeting last November gave 
overwhelming proof that The American 
Legion would enter 1935 in a new spirit of 
unity, with new and greater driving force, 
and with new consciousness of its obliga 
tions to its country and the thousands of 
communities it serves. 

Now, as we go forward in 1935, we find 
that we have in our favor all those factors 
which will produce the greatest results the 
Legion has ever gained. We have the 
leadership, we have the program, we have 
early strength of numbers, we have the 
advantage of improving business condi 
tions in the country; in short, we have 
everything necessary to raise the Legion 
this year to new heights of membership, 
influence and public confidence. We can 
and will make this the greatest year of 
Legion history. 


ESTIMATED BUDGET FOR 1935 


published in The American Legion Month- 
ly. 

In accordance with that mandate, the 
budget for the year 1935, unanimously 
adopted by the National Executive Com- 
mittee at its meeting in Indianapolis, held 
November 23d and 24th, is herewith pre- 
sented. 

The purpose of the convention mandate 
was to inform every member of our organiz- 


ation of the source of income and the pro- 
posed expenditures for the ensuing year. 
In the preparation of the budget several 
factors must be taken into account. In 
come must be estimated, not only in the 
light of past experience, but with a view to 
the possibilities of the coming year and 
new Legion activities. Proposed expendi 
tures must not only be measured by the 
requirements of the many convention man 
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dates, both past, present and accumula- 
tive, but by necessity must be s.gregated 
and limited by funds available. 

The budget is presented in the table im- 
mediately below. In order that the ar- 


rangement of the budget as presented may 
be fully understood, following the table 
there are presented by the National Fi- 
nance Committee statements explaining 
each item referred to in the table. 


Estimatep Bupcet For 1935 


Income: 
General revenue 


Membership 900,000 members _— 
Membership “Sons of The American Le egion”’ 40,000 MINED. oo. cunan-vouncnckbekse 


Emblem Division 


Earnings of Reserve aed. ..ixssss i ae til 


Discount taken 
Interest earned 


Interest on investment in Washington Office Bldg. ($132,000 @ 4%)... 


Interest on inventory of Emblem merchandise 
Pro rata compensation of National Judge 1 Advoc 


American Legion Auxiliary ‘ a weg we 
Legion Publishing Corporation.............. 


Emblem Division... 


Dividend from Legion P ubli ishing Corporation (W holly owned subsidiary). 


*Funds for Rehabilitation and Child Welfare: 


Endowment Fund ac sana ne 


American Legion Auxiliary for Rehabilitation 


American Legion Auxiliary for Child Welfare. .. 
Forty and Eight, for Child Welfare............ 


es CHIE BINED, 5. a concduvecanedesoncenéss 


Expense: (General Funds) 


10,000.00 

(octecweserbereescaternies §0,000,00 

POT Ore Te re Teer TT eT Te TT TTT TT TT 16,000.00 

 trhadeinetenhds Hnbesiakeeens wee ian 1,500.00 
$5,280.00 

($30,000.00 @ 4%}..... 1,200.00 6,480.00 

ate 

padtdesteucetéueeanenen 1,000.00 
(2g6hetekstasanvaaeeced 1,000.00 

300.00 2,300.00 

~~ "7 § 000,00 

386,280.00 
pbitwendiceudédhipegeense 164,600.00 
ongwandnlsesnestukneseee 25,000.00 
ce eSooocesseseseeseoeoe 10,000,000 


pbdneerennsekeeeentwen 3500.00 203,100.00 


Pd Ooec eRe Seeceeeretereceanenseecs $589,380.00 


ds eed e ea Reeéehtieeeekae . $88,856.95 
Membership Card Section... .......cceeeeceeee: 11,890.00 
Less: 50% paid by pene Pu blishing leet $:945-00  §,945.00 
Americanism . , 27,613.80 
Legislative. ..... rice eaGhibdewe uate 20,551.40 
EN ss a cieceihnanensiaaddasonemeewbaee ; 3 45497 .§0 
no a encanta ents beeebsnneeed ; . 20,236.95 
Ras cine hin hears neSetsseteelgieees . 76,340.00 
Rehabilitation (Laker eacencheresenecteteweesene 2,674.10 
Child Welfare Administration..................+++++- 17,507.00 364,222.70 
*Paid from funds for Rehabilitation and Child Welfare 
Rehabilitation 
One half from Endowment Fund Corp............--+-++++++ 82,300.00 
American Legion Auxiliary. .............0cccececcvees 25,000.00 107,300.00 
Child Welfare ‘ ; 
Emergency Aid 
(one half of the income from Endowment Fund Corp. . 82,300.00 
Special Service to Departments (American Legion Auxiliary).. 10,000.00 
Area Conferences (Forty and Eight) 3500.00 95,80. 
Estimated reserve against membership ~ 22,057.3 
TOE IE PII ce cc escccecsecnsdaccenvnwencctnacsvedesiecssaeee $589,380.00 


INCOME 


MEMBERSHIP. In the light of present 
membership activity, it was unanimously 
agreed that it was safe to look forward toa 
minimum membership of 900,000 for the 
year 1935. By convention mandate 25 
cents of the national per capita tax is di- 
rected to the general revenue of The 
American Legion, and using the estimate of 
900,000 members, we have an estimated in- 
come from this source of $225,000. 

SONS OF THE AMERICAN LEGION. 
The committee unanimously feels that this 
estimate, representing 40,000 members, 
will be fulfilled. It is of course understood 
that all funds in the conduct of this or- 
ganization are expended from the general 
funds under the Administration Division. 

EMBLEM DIVISION. This estimated 
income is derived from the sale of buttons, 
caps, regalia, jewelry, etc., through this 
Division, and it is accumulated not because 
of a large profit on the articles so sold, but 
rather because of the volume of sales ac- 
cruing through the million and a half pros- 
pective buyers of The American Legion 
and The American Legion Auxiliary. 

RESERVE FUND. The National 
Treasurer has submitted an actual account 
of these earnings, which can be expected 
from the Reserve Funds of the Legion. 
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DISCOUNTS TAKEN. The American 
Legion pays its bills promptly, and avails 
itself of all discounts. 

INTEREST EARNED. In order that 
proper charges might be set up for account- 
ing purposes, the National Organization 
credits itself with $5,280, representing in- 
terest at 4 percent on our investment of 
$132,000 in the real estate holdings oc- 
cupied by our Washington offices. Like- 
wise, $1,200 is credited representing in- 
terest at 4 percent on our investment of 
$30,000 in the merchandise inventory of 
the Emblem Division. 

NATIONAL JUDGE ADVOCATE. 
The compensation of the National Judge 
Advocate is paid from the general funds of 
the organization under the division of Ex- 
ecutive Expense. However, certain income 
is derived from subsidiaries of The Ameri- 
can Legion for legal advice which the Na- 
tional Judge Advocate renders these sub- 
sidiaries. Therefore, in this item of income, 
there is listed the sum of $1,000 to be re- 
ceived from the American Legion Auxiliary 
and The Legion Publishing Corporation, 
respectively, and $300 from the Emblem 
Division. 

DIVIDENDS FROM THE LEGION 
PUBLISHING — (Continued on page 66) 














WHY YOU HAVE 
coid INDIGESTION 


New Facts About Gassy 
apnea etc. 


> ANew,E Faster, 
Safer Relief 
yu have heartburn, 


gassiness, indiges- 
tion ame we pd at 
- ing, wrong combi- 
7-34. nations or other condi- 
tions cause over-acidity 
of the stomach. To re- 
lieve your distress, reduce the excess acid— but 
don’t alkalize the stomach entirely, or you'll 
stop your digestion entirely. That is one of the 
dangers in drenching down half a tumbler of 
harsh, raw, alkalies. Alsoexcess alkalies may seep 
into the system, affecting the blood and kidneys. 
The new, advanced method is to take an 
antacid that acts only in the presence of acid. 
Such a remedy is contained in TUMS, the 
candy mint t diges estion tablet. After the acid is 
corrected, TUMS’ action stops! If pats is \- 





unused, it passes out inert and unabsorbed 

3 or 4 TUMS the next time you are nn | 

You'll be astonished at the quick relief—happy 

to have discovered a remedy that reall 
“works,” and is so easy to take. 10c a rol 

everywhere. (TUMS contain no soda.) 


1935 Calendar-Thermometer, beautifully de- 


signed in colors and gold. Also samples TUMS 
and NR, Send stamp for postage and packing to 
A. H. LEWIS CO., Dept. 1-BNN, St. Uocia, fio. 
TU FOR THE TUMMY 


Ss 7S > = 
TUMS ARE 
ANTACID .. 
NOTA LAXATIVE 








HANDY TO CARRY 





| For a laxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable 
Laxative NR (Nature's Remedy). Only 25 cents. 








MEN! ' 
Who use Talcum after shaving 


will find 


Cutieura Taleum 


Fragrant and Refreshing 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
“Outicura,” Dept. 23B, Malden, Mass. 


COMPLETE PLANS 


FOR BUILDING A PERMANENT PROFITABLE 
LAWN MOWER SHARPENING BUSINESS 


Plans tell how to \ by ] 
build a paying bus- ee! 
iness right in your 

own basement. $30 to $50 monchly 
in spare time alone. Experience un- 
necessary. Big descriptive catalog 
and complete plans. 

* «© MAM POST CARD + «¢ 

THE FATE-ROOT-HEATH CO. 

135 Gell St. Plymouth, Ohio. 


Tam JUNK TIRES nt 
Cash! J. 


Responsibie men dropping qees 
to make sensational new Floor Ma 


Simple hand machine slices old tire int« 
strips. ew patented process weaves 
them into thic springy. long wearing 
FABRI Matse—Big demand from 
factories, schools, stores, houses « 
10c in_raw material makes $2.00 
mat. Think of the profit 
COSTS NOTHING to get com- 2 
plete information showing how 
one man in each town can estab- 
lish local factory and make money 
from the start. Investment reason- 
able. Write today. All information 
is FREE. 
FABRIX, Inc., 

Dept. 252 
325 W. Huron 
Street, Chicage 
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CORPORATION. The American Legion 
Monthlyis published by the Legion Publish- 
ing Corporation, a wholly owned subsidiary 
of The American Legion. The principal in- 
come for the publication of this magazine 
is derived by convention mandate and the 
receipt of 75 cents of every dollar received 
as national per capita tax. With this in- 
come and the income from advertising, the 
Legion Publishing Corporation has been 
able to show a profit, which is diverted 
back to the “owner of the corporation,” 
The American Legion, by payment of a 
dividend on the stock. 

FUNDS FOR REHABILITATION 
AND CHILD WELFARE. These funds 
come from specific sources and are ear- 
marked for specific purposes. Income from 
the Endowment Fund can be used only for 
Rehabilitation and Child Welfare. The 
generosity and loyalty of the Auxiliary 


Dr. Max Cutler, noted cancer specialist 
of Chicago, gives these startling figures: 
“‘Exacting a toll of more than 100,000 lives 
annually in the United States and ranking 
second as the principal cause of death, 
exceeded only by heart disease, cancer has 
become in the United States a major prob- 
lem of health. One in ten of the men and 
women in the United States today is 
destined to die of cancer and one out of five 
of all the women who die between the age 
of forty-five and sixty-five succumb to 
this malady.” 

The mounting demand for attention on 
the part of the Administration for veterans 
who are suffering from cancer suggests at 
oncea considerationof the fact that that or- 
ganization is facing and meeting a problem 
comparatively new so far as its subjects 
are concerned and one not contemplated 
in the original program for ex-soldier relief. 
TheAdministration incidentally, has placed 
its facilities at the disposal of the world in 
the study of the cause and cure of cancer. 
The records and files of the Hines Facility 
are available to any and all who may care 
to use them in the study of cancer, I am 
told by the manager. The diversity of 
cases and the wide range of severity of the 
malignancies make these files rich in the 
scientific data for the study of cancer. 
Representatives of foreign governments 
have taken advantage of the opportunity 
to study the system and files at Hines. 
Cancer specialists over this country have 
come to regard Hines as an interesting 
and authoritative source of information 
and it has been my privilege to meet some 
of these noted men. 
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THE LEGION’S ESTIMATED BUDGET FOR 1935 


(Continued from page 65) 


makes possible special funds also for these 
purposes, and the Forty and Eight makes 
it possible to hold area conferences on 
Child Welfare. 


EXPENSE 

The items under this head, and set forth 
opposite each of the various Divisions of 
National Headquarters, are practically all 
self-explanatory. They compose the bud- 
get of expenditures as approved by the 
National Executive Committee, and not 
only take into account the requirements of 
the accumulated mandates of sixteen na- 
tional conventions, but are limited to keep 
within the income for the ensuing year. 

Particular attention is directed to the 
item listed as “Paid from Funds for Re- 
habilitation and Child Welfare.” Here it 
will be noted that earmarked funds go 
where they are intended to go—one-half 


of the Endowment Fund earnings to Re~ 


habilitation and one-half to Child Welfare- 
I: is important to note that in addition to 
the sum of $107,300 for Rehabilitation 
under this item, an additional $72,674.10 
coming from membership dues is also de- 
voted to this most important work. It is 
also important to understand that in ad- 
dition to the $95,800 allocated to Child 
Welfare under this item, a sum of $17,507 
is budgeted under “Child Welfare Admin- 
istration’’ which means that the entire ad- 
ministration cost of Child Welfare is paid 
for out of dues, leaving every penny of the 
Endowment Fund earnings for direct 
emergency aid. 
Respectfully submitted, 
THE NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE 

Sam W. Reynolds, Chairman 

Edgar B. Dunlap 

Earl F. Knoob 


The Bad News 


(Continued from page 19) 


Let us, as laymen, take a peep at these 
files. For instance, probably you would be 
interested to learn more patients come to 
Hines with cancer on their lips than in 
any other part of the body. According 
to figures compiled covering the period 
from January 1, 1931, to January 1, 1934, 
341 patients who registered in the tumor 
clinic were suffering from cancer of the lip. 
Second to lip cancers we find the stomach 
cancers, numbering 112. The nose is a 
close third as a location for cancer with a 
total of 111 during that period. 

The prevalence of smoking suggests 
itself at once to one studying these figures. 
The question arises as to whether or not 
smoking superinduces cancer. When ques- 
tioned on this particular point, Dr. Turner 
defended the habit by explaining that lip 
disturbances were easily seen and easily 
diagnosed. “It is entirely possible that 
we receive a greater percentage of those 
who are suffering from lip cancers but that 
doesn’t mean that that percentage is an 
accurate gauge when we take into consider- 
ation the hundreds of cases that are never 
brought to our notice,”’ he said. 

We see also that climate has little or 
nothing to do with cancer. Texas ranks 
second in the number of cancer patients 
sent to Hines, with a total of 129, while 
none were registered from Maine, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware, Rhode Is- 
land or Vermont. Registrations from 
Illinois amounted to 527. During this 
period, January 1, 1931,to January 1, 1934, 
13.81 percent of all patients entered at 
Hines were diagnosed and treated as ma- 
lignant cancer patients. 





Since I have been forced to become 
customer of this comparatively new indus- 
try, so to speak, I have found that I can 
and have become interested in a somewhat 
impersonal manner. Aside from my very 
vital interest in the cause and cure of 
cancer, I have become interested in the 
disease as it affects humanity generally. 
I have taken the trouble to read from 
specialists and have not hesitated to ask 
questions of those who are making cancer 
a life study. I have learned, for instance, 
that cancer is not infectious but is caused 
from malignant cells. The cause of these 
malignant cells has never been determined 
with any degree of exactitude satisfactory 
to medical science. The fact that a cancer 
usually appears in tissues that have been 
injured by a bruise, a disease or some sort 
of irritation has been established and the 
fact that there are different grades of 
cancer has been learned. 

The problem facing the cancer clinic, 
once the diagnosis has been made, is to 
remove the malignant cells. This little 
problem involves the decision as to whether 
surgery should be used, whether radium 
should be employed or whether the patient 
should be subjected to deep X-ray ther- 
apy. In case radium or X-ray is elected, 
the question is that of concentration and 
severity. The good cells, so far as possible, 
must be preserved while their malignant 
neighbors are being executed. 

Ordinarily, no cure of cancer is pro- 
nounced until after a period of five years 
of observation. It is the policy of the Ad- 
ministration clinics that patients who have 
been given treatment shall report back for 
The AMERICAN LEGION Monthly 
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check-ups periodically. These follow-up 
examinations and treatments are extremely 
important in the clinic’s program. 

The greatest factor in the success of the 
fight against cancer, however, is one over 
which the Administration has no control. 
Early diagnosis and treatment contribute 
more to the ultimate success of modern 
treatment of cancer than any other items 
to be considered and the efforts of the Gov- 
ernment clinics towarda general reduction in 
the number of deaths among the ex-soldiers 
from tumor disturbances suffer an extreme 
handicap by misinformation on the part 
of physicians and indifference on the part 
of the patients themselves who, rather 
than admit the possibility of a malignancy, 
permit lumps and diseased tissues to re- 
main in status quo, hoping that they are 
suffering only from a temporary disturb- 
ance, until a cancer has developed and 
grown to dangerous proportions. This 
situation, incidentally, is one cause of 
the high death rate in the United States, 
generally. 

Speakingasarepresentativeofthe Admin- 
istration’s tumor personnel Dr. Scott said: 
“Half of our battle would be won if we 
could overcome these obstacles.” Further- 
more, living examples in men who have 
received treatment at Hines during the 
early stages of their trouble testify to the 
accuracy of Dr. Scott’s statement. We must 
remember, first, that veterans are entering 
the age when each and all of them come 
within the group susceptible to cancer. 

The treatment for carcinoma must, in its 
very nature, be very expensive. Private 
institutions charge from $10 to $150 per 
treatment for X-ray therapy or radium. 
This does not include board, lodging or 
nurse service. Many cases demand as 
many as twenty-five treatments, besides 
surgery and many days in a hospital. 
Figure it out for yourself about what a 
veteran would have to pay for a cancer 
cure, provided he had received an early 
and correct diagnosis, were it not for 
the Veterans Administration facilities. 


The Legion Way Is 








The thought of the potentialities of this 
phase of the Administration’s relief is appal- 
ling when we recall the program demand- 
ing re-admissions and renewed treatments 
and when we consider the fact that a very 
large percent of the male population of 
America is now within the cancer age and 
becomes with the passing of each year more 
susceptible to this treacherous malady. It 
is evident at once that the Federal Govern- 
ment through the Veterans Administration, 
has taken over a large slice of the cancer 
problem of the United States. On the 
other hand, our nation for the first time is 
equipped with an organization adequate 
for definite steps toward conquering can- 
cer. 

Facilities for caring for cancer cases 
among the veterans must grow if the pro- 
gram is to be maintained. The alternative 
is a continued mounting toll among the 
victims in this nation with no progress 
made toward a victory for science. 

The probability is that the majority 
of you who read this article will assume an 
air of reserved pity. You will reason as 
you do when you read of a fatal automobile 
accident. You will read of the large num- 
ber of victims and you will continue to 
believe that, through some self-imposed 
superiority, you will escape. That is 
exactly what I thought. That is what we 
all thought. Smug in this philosophy, some 
of us came to our senses perhaps too late. 

With all of our wisecracks and superficial 
pleasantries, however, an expert psycholo- 
gist is not needed to find that our tumor 
section is composed of men characterized 
by a vein of grim seriousness. As we go 
through the routine of the day, there is a 
very definite purpose behind it all. Weare 


quite interested in the progress of our fellow | 
We have come to | 


and rejoice in his cure. 
have faith in the Administration’s facilities. 

Having been benefited by the Adminis- 
tration’s cancer treatment, I can speak with 
authority on the gratitude felt by an ex- 
soldier for this branch of its program of 
veterans’ relief. 


The American Way 


(Continued from page 17) 


of American Government which cannot be 
revised in an orderly manner to suit the 
demands of our citizens. That is the 
strength of our democracy. 

The time has come to drive from our 
midst the agents of alien tenets. We must 
cast them out and close the gates on them 
permanently. To that end we shall press 
upon Congress the need for strengthening 
our immigration and naturalization laws 
to protect America against enemy aliens 
in times of peace as well as war. If the 
propagandists of Communism had spread 
their un-American doctrines in 1917 and 
1918 we would have dealt with them sum- 
marily. They are more dangerous today, 
when millions of our people are suffering 
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from economic depression, than they would 
have been during the World War. 

We shall carry this fight against Com- 
munism and all of its subsidiaries and 
every influence that is subversive of good 
Americanism. Through special American- 
ism chairmen in the legislative district and 
other political subdivisions we shall keep 
a close watch on the kind of Americans 
elected to public office. We propose to 
wage this battle in every field in which the 
enemies of America operate. We have de- 
clared war; no quarter is asked, none will 
be given. We need you, and I am asking 
you to render the same kind of service in 
1935 that you gave so patriotically and 
victoriously in ’17 and ’18. 











Time 
to Make Good 


Guvex brains, 


ability, opportunity, you will 
make good. That’s a certain- 
ty. What’s not so certain is 
whether you'll have the time. 

Worrying about it can im- 
pair your efficiency and it 
really isn’t necessary, if you 
put life insurance on the job 
to protect those you must 
make good for. It guarantees 
them a regular pay check, 
even if you can't bring it 
home personally. 

Why not look into it? 











LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTON. MaSSaCHUSETTS 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your booklet, “Answer- 

ing An Important Question.” 

Name 

Street and No. na 

City Cee Ue 
A.L.M. 2-35 
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Ex-Service Men 


Get Preference 
/ Dept. M182, Rochester, N. Y. 
Many Winter = Sirs: Rush to me without charge 
inati a (1) J page book with list of 
Examinations > «OU Government steady Jobs 
Expected 8 (2) Tei me how to get one of these 
jobs and preference to Ex-Service Men 
Mail Coupon Name . 
| today sure / Address 
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How To SecureA 
Government Position’ 






Pa 4 worry shout etrikes, lagetie, haod 


Sy ma - pexamina ions va gy og In- 
creased y work, travel, 
good ney. Open to citisene 18 to 50. Let 
e help you become a Railway Postal 
Clerk, "root, Office Clerk, City Mail 
Carrier, Rural Carner—or hb p you 
get into o> other Government job 
you want. aa a Secretary Exam- 
iner of Civil Service Com ey for 
8 years. Have helped tho 


Now FREE > My 32-page on ok tells 


how I help to qualify won << A. one. mee the coupon for your copy today. 
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INSTRELS 


Unique first parts for complete show, 
with especial songs and choruses. 
Black-face plays, Jokes, Gags, Post- 
ers, Make-up Goods, Wigs, Bones, 
Tambourines. Lively, up-to-the- 













minute plays for dramatic 
clubs and lodges. Deniso: 


plays produced every- 
where, 57 years of hits @. 
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T. S. DENISON A 
623 S. Wabash, Dept. . eas 
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LANCASTER COUNT €e€o COMPANY 
Station 167, Parsdive dise, Pennsytvania 











You Can’t Make 
Them 
Honorary Members 


UT you can attest your regard for 

the leading citizens of your com- 
munity who aren't Legionnaires by mak- 
ing it possible for them to read regularly 
THE AMERICAN LEGION MONTHLY. 


Outside the Legion in every town 
are leaders of public thought who are 
Legionnaires in spirit—men who, but 
for the accident of age or other circum- 
stance, would be Legionnaires. They 
cannot join the Legion, much as they 
should wish to. Your post can not make 
them Honorary Members, because that 
is contrary to the Legion's national con- 
stitution. But you can do something for 
them— 


The subscription price of THE AMER- 
ICAN LEGION MONTHLY to non-members 
is $1.50 a year. Address subscriptions to | 


Circulation Manager, 
The American Legion Monthly, 
P. O. Box 1357, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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war itself. Conscription of capital invest- 
| ments representing the ownership of these 
| facilities would present difficulties equally 
| embarrassing. 

| Such measures have never been contem- 
| plated because they are unnecessary to the 
| achievement of the goal in view, which is to 
take the profit out of war. In 1922 The 
American Legion laid before Congress a 
trial bill to be used as a basis of study. 
This bill proposed the drafting of men, the 
control of wages, prices and profits. Yet 
| unfortunately it was popularly known as 
the Universal Draft Bill, and the name has 
stuck. The time has come to give it its 
proper title of Universal Service. This will 
clarify the issue and actually help in the 
enactment of the necessary legislation. 

In 1922 the Legion’s proposals dealt 
'wih a principle. It did not assume to 
|usurp the prerogatives of Congress by 
recommending specific legislation except 
as a means of arousing interest and induc- 
ing the proper agencies of the Govern- 
ment to make an official study of the sub- 
ject. The principle put forward by the 
Legion was this: In time of national emer- 
gency each shall serve where his service 
will be most useful to the common cause; 
the rewards and burdens of such service 
shall be more equally distributed than 
| heretofore; and there shall be no monetary 
| profit above the peacetime normal for any 








| The Legion advocated this as a peace 

measure, calculated to make war less likely 

by removing the incentive to pecuniary 

profit. The Legion advocated it as a 
| preparedness measure calculated to make 
| a military effort more effective by throwing 
| every ounce of the nation’s energy into 
| the struggle. The Legion advocated it as 
a measure of simple justice and equity. 

Yet there has been opposition, furtive 
but effective opposition, originating largely 
with certain groups identified with both 
capital and labor which profited so greatly 
during the last war and will profit during 
another one unless this proposed legis- 
lation is actually put into effect. Its tac- 
tics have been those of delay. Its argu- 
ments have been those of evasion, based on 
the hypothesis that Universal Service is an 
impractical dream. 

Universal Service is not an impractical 
dream. 

The American Legion’s original pro- 
nouncement was not made without careful 
consideration of every detail and possible 
weakness of the proposal. In the course 
of these researches the Legion’s representa- 
tives found that the War Department had 
gone over the same ground and arrived at 
| the same conclusions. It found that many 
| distinguished civilians had done likewise. 
| Most notable of these was Mr. Baruch, 
| who had charge of the mobilization of in- 
| dustry—labor and capital—for the war. 
| The late Field Marshal von Hindenburg 








It’s Everybody's Job 


(Continued from page 11) 


in his memoirs declared that this was 
America’s most telling contribution to the 
war. Noone knows the story of industry’s 
participation in the war as Baruch knows 
it—and he says the job could have been 
done better under a Universal Service Law. 

For eight years the Legion’s proposal 
was before Congress without definite 
action. This time was not wasted, how- 
ever. It was a period of further research 
and public education. Never once did the 
opposition openly show itself. No one 
disputed the desirability of the goal in 
view. The only question was whether the 
idea of putting war on a non-profit basis 
was possible of realization. And this ques- 
tion was restricted to the participation of 
labor and capital. That soldiers should 
continue to fight without profit was taken 
for granted, and, indeed, changes in the 
administration of the Selective Service 
Act of 1917 to curb slackerism by plugging 
up industrial exemption loopholes were 
agreed upon. 

In 1930 Congress created the War 
Policies Commission to study and report 
on the industrial phases of the Universal 
Draft idea. The Chairman of this body 
was the Secretary of War. Other members 
were the Secretaries of Navy, Agriculture, 
Commerce, Labor, the Attorney General, 
four Senators and four Representatives 
equally divided along political lines. The 
Commission began its hearings in the spring 
of 1931 when distinguished witnesses repre- 
senting every group and interest involved 
gave their views. Following these hear 
ings the Commission held protracted 
executive and in 1932 made 
public its findings. Legislation was rec- 
ommended to accomplish these things: 

1. Freezing of prices at the inception 
of war. 

2. Recapture by taxation of 95 percent 
of personal and corporate earnings above 
the peace-time normal, so that incomes 
which escape price freezing will contribute 
to the conduct of the war instead of swell- 
ing private fortunes. 

A Constitutional amendment to re- 
move any question of the legality of the 
control of wages, prices and profits during 
wartime. 

These recommendations envision the 
attainment of the identical ends The 
American Legion advocated in 1922. In- 
deed they differ only in detail as to the 
means by which those ends would be at- 
tained. Thus has the Legion’s proposal 
survived the test of time and of relentless 
examination. 

The final phase of the campaign is now 
upon us. By the time these words see 
the light of day Mr. Baruch’s committee 
will have reported, and the appropriate 
bills probably will be before Congress. It 
would be presumptuous to endeavor to 
forecast the details of that report at this 
writing but it can be said that there will 
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be no essential difference from the recom- 
mendations of the War Policies Commis- 
sion. Next month it should be possible 
to say something about the actual pills 
aimed to embody the substance of these 
recommendations. Their enactment now 
will complete America’s program of peace 


It’s in the (ards 


(Continued from page 37) 


priest uttered a prayer and read a burial 
service as one of the coffins was lowered 
into its grave. An Episcopal rector per- 
formed a similar service as the second coffin 
was lowered. A Presbyterian minister 
read and prayed as the third coffin de- 
scended from sight. 

Thus, in Westminster Cemetery, at 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, in the shadows of 
surrounding mountains, was finished the 
drama which began on November 24th 
when the bodies of three girls, mere chil- 
dren, were found under a blanket in the 
woods of King’s Gap—a drama which held 
the pitying attention of the whole country 
for more than a week while efforts were 
being made to find out who the girls were, 
where they had come from and how they 
died. 

Carlisle Post of The American Legion 
acting in behalf of its whole community, 
arranged the funeral for the three victims 
of a mysterious tragedy before their iden- 
tity was known. 

In the coffins were Norma, Dewilla and 
Cordelia Noakes, sisters, who but a few 
weeks before had been schoolchildren in 
the little town of Roseville, California. 
Their cousin, nineteen-year-old Winifred 
Pierce, as housekeeper had taken the place 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN FOR 1935 


ATIONAL Commander Frank N. Belgrano, Jr., appointed as chairmen of the all- 
important national standing committees twenty-one outstanding leaders of the Legion, 
each one notably qualified for the key position which he will hold during this crucial Legion 


year. They are: 


TOO ee eee TEC Tee 
REHABILITATION ...... is 
CHILD WELFARE........... 
AMERICANISM......... byaheunnoe 
pa ee tel? 
NATIONAL DEFENSE. 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 
WAR ORPHANS ......... 
ENDOWMENT FUND........ 
DISTINGUISHED GUESTS 

fp 8 Ss Se ! 
TROPHIES AND AWARDS..... 
SONS OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 
MARKSMANSHIP...... 

LAW AND ORDER... 
VETERANS PREFERENCE.... 
NATIONAL PILGRIMAGE 

GRAVES REGISTRATION 
RESOLUTIONS ASSIGNMENT . 
EMBLEM 
AERONAUTICS.. 


FEBRUARY, 1935 


...Watson B. Miller, Washington, D. C. 
..Judge Wilbur Alter, Colorado. 


.. Thomas H. Healy, Washington, D. C. 
..H. Nelson Jackson, Vermont. 
. James A. Drain, Washington. 


..General Milton J. Foreman, Illinois. 
.Lawrence W. Hager, Kentucky. 


.William N. Morrell, District of Columbia. 


.Ed. Carruth, Kansas. 


and preparedness rendered vital by the 
armament race in which so large a part of 
the world is engaged. 


This is the first of two articles by Mr. 
James dealing with the Legion’s campaign 
for legislation to take the profit oui of war. 


of their mother who had died. Their 
father, Elmo Noakes, had struggled to 
maintain his household, it was said, against 
the wishes of relatives who had insisted 
that his young housekeeper return to her 
own home. In the face of a gathering 
storm of opposition, he had sought to 
solve his problem by swift flight in the 
family automobile, taking with him his 
three daughters and his niece. As police 
deduced from the known facts, the five 
crossed the greater part of the continent in 
the old motor car in little more than a week. 
Then, when money ran out and hunger 
pressed, the distracted father left his 
daughters dead under a blanket on a Penn- 
sylvania mountainside, drove on a hundred 
miles, killed his niece and himself. The 
bodies of Mr. Noakes and Miss Pierce 
were found at Duncansville. 

Carlisle Post of The American Legion 
conducted the girls’ funeral and burial 
after issuing a public appeal which brought 
many small contributions. The money it 
thus obtained it supplemented with funds 
it had intended to use in providing Christ- 
mas toys for the children of its community. 

“Letters have arrived from all parts 
of the nation commending the post for 
what it did,” (Continued on page 70) 


Sam Reynolds, Nebraska. 


J. Ray Murphy, Iowa. 
Vilas Whaley, Wisconsin. 


General P. C. Harris, Georgia. 


J. M. Henry, Minnesota. 

Bryce P. Beard, North Carolina. 

Frank J. Schneller, Wisconsin. 

Charles R. Mabey, Utah.... 

Frank L. Peckham, District of Columbia. 


Mancel Talcott, Illinois. 
Paul Younts, North Carolina. 





Howard Knotts, Illinois. 


One Year From Today 


What Will You Be Earning? 


This may be the most i:nportant year in 

your life! Your whole future is apt to de- 

nd on how you take advantage of present 
usiness changes. 

The “New Deal” is opening up new jobs, 
creating unusual opportunities, bringing back 
prosperity. But that does not insure proeperity 
for you. Only you can insure that. 

For months—may be years—employers will be 
able to pick and choose out of the millions now 
unemployed or dissatisfied with their work and 
pay. Naturally they will pick the men with 
most preparation and ability, 

Youshould—you must—make yourself quickly 
more valuable—to protect what you have and to 
insure getting yourshare of the promotions and 
pe, raises, It is being done by OTHERS—it can 

done by YOU! 

Ask us to send you full details about our new 
spare time training, and to explain how it pre- 
pares you to meet today’s demands and oppor- 
tunities, also about our salary-increasing plan. 
If you really are in earnest, you should investi- 
gate at once, Check your field below, write 
your name and address, and mail. 


LaSalle Extension University 
Dept. 2361-R Chicago 

Send me, free, the facts about the demands and 
opportunities in the business field I have checked 
—and about your training for that field. 








O Higher Accountancy O Industrial Management 
O Expert Bookkeeping O Moderna Foremanship 
O Business Management © Basiness English 

oT Management O Law—LL. B. Degree 
OC. P. A. Coaching O Commercial Law 

© Grocery Store Management (©) Stenotypy 

OC Modern Salesmanship O Effective Speaking 
BIND ..coccncuccusneusaneccese 


Pesnsett Pesta ccccnceccccceccscceceencccsccs 
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INVENTO 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don't risk 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for new FREE book, 
“*Patent Guide for the Inventor’ and ‘Record of 
Invention’’ form. No charge for information on 
how to proceed. Communications strictly confiden- 
tial. Prompt, careful, efficient service. 
. O’BRIEN 
REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY 
247-H Adams Building Washington, D. C. 


New Adding Machine 
Fits Vest Pocket! 


Adds, subtracts, multiplies, and divides 
like $300 machine—yet it costs only 
$2.50. Weighs only 4 ounces. Nota 
toy. Workmanship guaranteed. Per- 
fectly accurate, lightning fast. Sells 
on sight to business men, storekeep- 
ers, homes — all who use figures. 
Write at once for Free 
er and Mon- 
ey-Making Pian. 100% Profit! 
C. M. CLEARY, Dept. 15, 3030. Monroe St., Chicage 
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moon and stars and people miles 
Ce away. 7. Gives new pleasure. Always 
SY ready. Given for selling only 27 pack- 
ets of seed at 10c and returning money 
collected. ) no meng, just write 


rd for 
StS Co. Sta 0s. today gapise: PA 





Double the life of your 
coat and vest with 


pants are . Send piece 
of cloth or vest 

SUPERIOR MATCH PANTS pure 
209 So. State St. Dept. 1 Chicago 





WANT a new business 
D0 YOU :: profession of your own, 

with all the trade you can 

attend to? Then becomea 
foot correctionist, and in a few weeks earn 
big income in service fees—-not medical nor 
chiropody—easy terms for home training, no 
further capital needed, no goods to buy, no 
agency. Established 1894. Address 
Stephenson Laboratory, 75 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 





THE AMERICAN LEGION 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION 
November 30, 1934 


Assets 
Cash, on deposit and on hand $  57,150.7 
Notes and accounts receivable 66,526.31 


Inventory of emblem merchandise. . 
Invested funds 570,868. 
Permanent investments: 
Legion Publishing 
Corporation $620,237.35 
Overseas Graves Decoration 
ee . 181,261.47 801,498.82 


Improved reai estate, ie build- 


ing, Washington, D. C. - 132,142.65 
Furniture and fixtures, less depre- 

ciation ; 34,707.64 
Deferred charges. 2 17,419.49 


$1,706,81 3,88 


Liabilities 


"” 


79,644.76 
86,827.46 


Current liabilities 

Funds restricted as to use 

Irrevocable Trust: 
Overseas Graves Decoration Trust. 181,261.47 

Reserve for investment valuation 87,714.10 


$ 435,447-79 
Net worth: 
Restricted capital... .$700,562.8¢ 
Unrestricted capital: 
Capital surplus 
$88 ,280.c 4 
Investment valuation surplus 
$482,523.25 $570,803.29 ° $1,271.366.09 


$1,706,813 88 


FRANK E. SAMUEL, National Adjutant 


I?s in the ©ards 


writes the Commander of Carlisle Post, 
David V. Binkley 


Ro// Call 


TEE ogy sce H. NASON is a member of 
Cross cup-Pishon Post of Boston, 
Massachusetts, and Kenneth Fuller Camp, 
who made the illustrations for Mr. Nason’s 
story, belongs to Scarsdale (New York) 
Post ... Marquis James, who begins a two- 
part exposition of the Legion’s fight for 
Universal Service in wartime, is a member 
of S. Rankin Drew Post of New York 
City ... Rupert Hughes belongs to Los 
Angeles (California) Post ... Ray S. Carney 
is a Legionnaire of Robstown, Texas .. . 
Frank E. Samuel, National Adjutant, is a 
| member of Capitol Post of Topeka, Kansas 





‘ide "Em, 


(Continued from page 69) 


Frank N. Belgrano, Jr., National 
Commander, helped found Galileo Post in 
San Francisco, California ... Dan Edwards 
belongs to Advertising Men’s Post of New 
York City ... Charles L. Woolley of Provi 
dence, Rhode Island, was National Vice 
Commander in 1934, and Will Graven, who 
made the illustrations for Mr. Woolley’s 
article, was one of the founders of Toulouse 
University Post, which is located in New 
Yoru Cty... 

Chairman J. Ray Murphy of the Na 
tional Americanism Commission holds his 
Legion membership in Ida Grove, Iowa .. . 
Abian A. Wallgren is Commander of 
Thomas Roberts Reath Marine Post of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania . . . Dan 
Sowers belongs to Greenville (Kentucky) 
Post. Puitre Von BLon 


Doughboy 


(Continued from page 42) 


two major pleasures in store—the Legion 
national convention and their own outfit 
reunions. Announcements of such re- 
unions will appear in these columns as 
soon as the Company Clerk is advised. 
The dates are September 23d to 26th. 
You'd better line up your old gang. 

Detailed information regarding the fol- 
lowing St. Louis convention reunions may 
be obtained from the Legionnaires whose 
names and addresses are given 


Nati. Assoc, Amer. BaLtoon Corps Vets.— 
Annual reunion. Harry 8. Resing, comdg. offcr., 233 
S. Milwood st., Wichita, Kans., or Carl D. McCarthy, 
personne! offcr., Kempton, Ind 

iru Div. Men or Missovurt—Write to Carlton E. 
Dunn, natl. pres., 8514-160th st., Jamaica, N 
regarding committee to be organized in your State 
for national reunion in St. Louis. Include stamped 
envelope for Chateau-Thierry medal application 

334TH F. A. Banp—Proposed convention reunion. 
Leland T. Bugg, Fulton, Ky 

5Tru Frievp Sic. Bx.—Reunion. P. C. to be an- 
nounced later. H. C. Billingsley, Prairie du Rocher, 
Ill 


314TH Enors.—Reunion. Bob Walker, secy., 2720 
Ann av., St. Louis 

31st Ry. Enors.—7th annual reunion. 
F. E. Love, secy.-treas., 104% First st. 
Rapids, Iowa, to complete roster. 

Tue Nationa, Yeomen F—Tenth annual reunion 
and meeting in St. Louis, Sept. 23. Miss Helen 
Wienhusen, natl. adjt., 7 May st., New Haven, Conn. 


Report to 
W., Cedar 


Announcements of reunions and activi- 
ties at other times and places follow: 





and outfit number to George Dobbs, 9 Colby st., 
Belmont, Mass., will receive free copy of The Watch 
on the Rhine 

itn Drv Natl. Assoc. has had struck a medal 

commemorating service of 4th Div. in A. E. F. Ap- 
plication blank may be obtained by nding stamped, 
| self-addressed envelope to 4th Div. Natl. Hq., 8514- 
| 160th st., Jamaica, N. Y 

Soc. or 5TH Div.—National reunion, Newark, 
N. J., Aug. 31-Sept. 1-2 san to Lloyd A. Rader, 
514 Linden av., Elizabeth, 

5Tx Drv Society of 5th ‘Di has limited number 
of divisional histories on hand. Order may be placed 
with J. B. Miller, 273 Hobart st., Perth Amboy, N. J. 

357TH Drv Annual reunion, Emporia, Kans., 
Sept. 27-29. Frank Barr, pres., Kansas Gas and 
Electric Co., Wichita, Kans 

42p (Ratnsow) Div. Vers.—Annual national re- 
union and convention, Washington, D. C., July 12-14. 
Send name, address and outfit to Harold B Rodier, 
editor, 717 Sixth st., N , Washington, D. C., for 
free copy Rainbow Reveille 

42p (Rarnspow) Drv.—Any man knowing name and 
place of burial of any Rainbow Div. veteran in Cali- 


3p Drv. Soc Veterans who send name, address 


fornia please report same to Arthur C. Davis, Mem- 
orials Committee, Calif. Chap., Rainbow Div. Vets., 
2601 S. Figueroa st., Los Angeles 

777TH Div. Assoc.—Membership entitles holder to 
privileges of clubhouse, 28 E. 39th st., New York City 
Send name for free copy of The Liberty Light. Jack 
Simonson, 28 E. 39th st., New York City. 

9isr Drv. Assoc., No. Cauir For roster, report 
to Secy. Albert G. Boss, 624 Market st., San Fran- 
cisco. 

91st Div. Assoc., Wasn, Stare—For roster, report 
to Jules E. Markow, 201 County-City bldg., Seattle 

477n Inr., 47H Drv Men who failed to receive 
copy of history for which they paid, report to J. E 
re 2000 Devon rd., Columbus, Ohio 

2p Inv. Assoc.—Now being organized. Proposed 
reunion. Paul J. Osman, Westboro, Mass. 

104rH In¥.—10th annual reunion, Athol, Mass., 
Apr. 26-27. L. A. Wagner, adjt., 201 Oak st., Hol- 
yoke, Mass 

137TH Inr.—Assoc. organized. Reunion, Emporia, 
Kans., Sept. 28. Wilford Reagle, secy., Emporia 

308TH Inr.—Reunion dinner, Governor Clinton 
Hotel, New York City, Sat., Mar. 30. J. Steinhardt, 
treas., 28 E. 39th st., New York City 

M. G. Vets. Assoc. 108TH INF llth annual re- 
union, Buffalo, N. Y., Sat., Mar. 30. James A 
Edwards, 166 yg aoe, av., Buffalo 

110TH a Co. H—To ao a ah ventas, report to 
— Cc Conley, 190 E. Katherine av., Washington, 
a. 

112TH Inr., Co. H—9th annual reunion, Capt 
Geary’s Camp, Ridgway, Pa., Aug. 8. Chas. I 
Geary, pres., Ridgway 

M. G. Co., 330TH Inr., 83D Div.—Proposed re 
union. Report to Frank Hutchinson (ex-sgt.), 506 

. Front st., Cincinnati, Ohio 

“g0rn F. A., 71H Div.—Proposed reunion during 
Legion Dept. convention, Rochester, N. Y., dates to 
be announced. Louis Palladino, 12 28 Wentz Terrace, 
Syracuse, N. 

Brry. F., 59TH Art., C. A. C.—Reunion dinner, 
Triangle Hall, Richmond Hill, N. Y., May 9. John 
McGrath, 3605 Glenwood rd., Brooklyn, N 

313TH Frevp Sie. By., 88TH Drv.—Annual reunion, 
Des Moines, Iowa, Sat., Oct. 5. For information and 
to oe roster, report to Dr. Chas. L. Jones, 
secy., Gilmore City, lowa 

306TH M. G. Bx.—Veterans not members of asso- 
ciation or of 306th M. G. Bn. Post, A. L., report to 
J. P. Mauning, 28 E. 39th st., New York City 

4th Enors. Assoc. or THE NortTHwest—Annual 
banquet, Portland, Ore., Sat., Mar. 9. Walter B 
Nagel, secy., 317 City Hall, Portland 

13TH Enors., Ry.—6th annual reunion, Memphis, 
Tenn., June 22-23. James A. Elliott, secy.-treas., 721 
». Zist st., Little Rock, Ark. 

23p Eners. Assoc. (CentrRAL Statres)—For in 
formation write to Bonny H. Benson, secy., 518 N 
Cuyler av., Oak Park, Ill 

Co. F, 309TH Sur. Trax. Soc.—9th annual reunion, 
Harding Hotel, Marion, Ohio, Aug. 10-11 . ¢ 
Perry, secy., Bardwell, Ky 

267TH AERO Sqprn., CHANUTE Frexp and A. E. F 
—Proposed reunion, James R. Boers, 352 N. Hickory 
t., Champaign, Ill. 

NATL uscania Survivors Assoc.—Annual re- 
union, Baraboo, Wisc., Feb. 5. Paul L. Stewart, 
secy., 132-3d st., Baraboo 

U.S. S. DeLawaRE Assoc.— Now being organized 
Proposed reunion. Shipmates write to Jack Goldberg, 
111 Ellington st., Dorchester, Mass 
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U. 8. 8. Des Moines—Proposed reunion of all ship- 
mates. Vannum J, Abbott, 4 Park street, Brandon, 
Vermont. 

U.S. S. Minnesota—First reunion, Bridgeton, N. J., 
Sat., Jan. 26. Leroy B. Thompson, 51 N. Laurel st., 
Bridgeton. 

U. 8. 8S. Zeelandia—Proposed reunion officers and 
crew. Leonard W. Wittman, 415 Parsells av., Roches- 
er, N. 
' Sipertian VeETE RANS—Proposed formation of 
“Wolfhound” society and plans for reunion dinner. 
Write to Herbert E. Smith, sgt., The Recruiting News, 
USA., Governors Island, N. 

BASE Hosp. No. 3, re- 
caption, dinner, entertainment “and dance, New York 
City, Feb. 6. Bella Trachtenberg, secy., Mount 
Sinai Hosp., New York City : 

308TH Fie Lp Hosp., 7771 Div.—Letter reunion. 
Vets. requested to write to ex- -Capt. R. Emerson 
Bee kley, 404 Hazleton Natl. Bank bidg., Hazleton, 





iL ast Man Civuss—Officers of all Legion Last Man 
Clubs requested to report to P. T. Haas, 1629 Spring 
st., Ft. Wayne, Ind., regarding plans for national 
reunion. 

PROVISIONAL OFFicers, Worip-War—Organiza- 
tion being formed. Write for details to Albert 8. 
Lewis, Jr., 2714 Routh street, Dallas, Texas. 

ist BrRy. 
Turrp QO, T. C.. 
Came GRANT— 
Reunion at 
cago, Ill., Feb.9. E. 
R. Foster, Room 
1833, 231 8. La 
Salle st., Chicago. 

161stT Inr., Co. 
K— Reunion at 
Walla Walla, 
Wash., Feb. 25. 
Old Second Wash- 
ington Regt. 
Jasper Reynolds, 
Walla Walla. 


HILE 

we are 
unable to con- 
duct a general 
missing per- 
sons column, 
westand ready 
to assist in lo- 
cating men 
whose _ state- 
ments are required in support of vari- 
ous claims. Queries and responses should 
be directed to the Legion’s National Re- 
habilitation Committee, 1608 K Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. The committee 
wants information in the following cases: 


l6lst Ixr., Co. C, 41st Div.—John Brown, 
Harry R. Brown, John F. Camp and others who recall 
Heyman Brown losing voice at Pont le Noy, France, 
Jan., 1919. Also men of 2d Repl., Co. Camp 
Gordon, Ga., recalling Heyman Brown ~%. stricken 
at drill and sent to hosp. by lieutenant, Sept., 1918. 

114TH F. A., Brry. B, 38TH Drv.—Comrades and 
medical offer. who recall Ist Lt. Jefferson W. Finpiey 
(now deceased) being severely gassed during Oci., 
1918. Widow needs aid. 

318TH M. G. Bwn., Co. D, 81st Div.—Comrades in 
Camp Jackson, 8. C., Coussegrey, France, Aug., 1918, 
St. Die sector, Oct., 1918, and Verdun sector, Nov., 
1918, recalling Daniel A. GLISsON suffering with in- 
fluenza and fallen arches. Now in hosp. for tubercu- 
losis. 

Co. A, MOTC, Mep. Dept., and Hosp., Camp 
Sevier, 8. C —Harlen Bripces, George Batcu and 
others transferred from Ft. Benj. Harrison to Camp 
Sevier, and George A. Bax, wardmaster, and Capt. 
James S. Bryson, med. offer. of spinal meningitis 
ward, Camp Sevier, to assist Earl A. Gripiey. 

9TH Co., C. A. ¢.—Former comrades who recall 
Marshall B. He.os, cae! Geeber. 

Co. H, 137TH Reer., U. *.—Lt. Briston, Set. 

“Slim” MEHANN, Cc pi. Williem it Best, RENNINGER, 
Kine, Hr, BERGES, Heap, Fox and others who 
recall. Lawrence H. (Dutch) Himex being poisoned 
on train between Brest and Nantes, Sept., 1918; 
treated in infirmary and in base hosp. Nantes. 

Rept. Enors.—Set. J. M. Resce, Dr. Allston 
M. Witcox and others who recall Harry B. Haut 
suffering from severe fits and frothing at mouth, 
treated at infirmary at Montargis, Loiret, France, 
Nov., 1918. Probably result of fall from French box- 
car between Montargis and Sens. 

62p Enors., Co. B—Former comrades who recall 
leg and foot disability of Charles Burns, account 
which he was sent to hosp. and later excused from all 
details. Returned home before company. 

314TH Enors., Co. A, 89TH Dirv.—Edward T 
McVay, cook, med. corps capt. and others to assist 
Stephen C. Jones because of disabilities sustained in 
A. E. F., July, 1918. 

Hea. Co., 315Tn F. A.—Capts. Frederick Seccrer- 
MAN, James W. Roperts and James W. Srrupwick, 
Set. Maj. Robert A. Lampton, Sgt. Pat Goopwtn, 
Cpl. Geo. Edwin Guazier, Pvt. Wm. F. Row ey and 
others who recall Julian L. (Red) Kinarp being sent 
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to Camp Hunt (France) hosp. account mumps, Sept., 
1918. 


Montour Mituis, France—Participants in ac- 
cident and comrades who recall Pvt. John E. Mat- 
VERN being struck by govt. car driven by Sgt. Kirk 
in which Capt. F. 8. Roat and Lt. Fred H. Maney 
were passengers, Aug., 1919. Roar ordered Kirk to 
drive MALVERN to infirmary. Leg bandaged and re- 
turned to duty next day, but leg amputated in 1921. 

2p Div. Det., Loue, Sarthe, France—Any of the 
medical officers in charge of this detachment in Feb 
1919, are requested to communicate with the Post 
Comdr. of Lafayette Post, American Legion, Pough- 
keepsie, 

6TH MARINES, 84Tx Co.—Comrades in Toulon, 
Cc hfteau-Thierry. or Soisson sectors who recall Herbert 
NEI!ITLICH (now deceased) being gassed. He was later 
wounded at Soissons. Widow needs assistance. 

358ru Inr., Co. G, 90TH Div.—Capt. John N. Srmp- 
son, Lt. Joseph P. Dittarp who treated George 
Edgar Putnam for influenza, Aug., 1918, and others 
who know of Putnam's illness. 

105tx Frevp Sic. Bn.—Former comrades in the 
wire detachment of this outfit who recall Sgt. Icl 
James G. Smrrn (now deceased) suffering with in- 
fluenza, gassed in France and being hospitalized sev- 
eral times. To assist widow. 

Satvace Co. 12, 30Tsh Div.—James N. Hararis, 

ink HvusBBarp, 
Sam AsHWORTH, 
Daniel PxHtciips, 
Ramsey Lewet- 
LYN, Findley Mc- 
Cc ASKILL, Alex- 
ander McNavau- 
TON (all from 
North Carolina) 
and others who re- 
call foot and leg 
disability and bad 
chest condition of 
Forrest W. Tippy 
in France. 

BuzzerScuoou, 
Ben FRANKLIN 
CANTONMENT, 
Camp MEADE, 
M v.— Medical 
offer. (Evans?), 
Lt. C. M. Sime- 
SON, commdr. 4th 
Instruc. Co., Sig. 
Corps., and others 
during the winter 
of 1918-19, who 
recall Leon B, 
Tuprer. 

R. U. 301, M. T. 
C.—Bruce Voor- 
HEES, pvt., born 
8-26-91, enlisted 





charged 6-20-19. Information wanted. 

Duck, Ernest, served in ambulance unit, Camp 
Funston and Camp Kearney; sagmanty of Hazel 
Park, Mich.; last seen in Topeka, Kans.; missing for 
eight years. ichee-gecn-ald mother wants infor- 
mation. 

BaLioon Corps—2d Lts. Roscoe Turner, Milton 
E. Keyser, Joseph W. Benson, Angelo P. Bizzo- 
zero, Joseph Newton Smiru, . WARNER and 
others who served with Joseph R. Wriiuiamson, in- 
structor and observer, at Camp John Wise, Tex., 
Army Balloon School, Arcadia, Calif., 51st Balloon 
Co., Macon, Ga., and 36th Balloon Co. 

Boyp, John Marshall, pvt., Co. G, 32d Inf., address 
at time of discharge, Findley, Ohio; reported. to have 
suffered spine disability w ile on ‘Mexican Border; 
missing. Relatives want information. 

58Tx Inr., Co. E—John Knutxko and other com- 
rades who recall Edward Larson having been in 
hospital during Oct., 1918. 

316TH Inr., Co. D, 797TH Drv.—Chaplain J. Bais, 
4th Inf., men of Co. D, 316th Inf., and others who 
ean furnish firsthand information regarding death 
during war of Pvt. lel George F. Perrrr. Confusion 
in dates: Reported killed in action Sept. 26, 1918; 
wounded Oct. 14, 1918; and buried Oct. 11, 1918. 

U. 8. 8. Virginia—Cooks and bakers who served 
with Carleton F. Litume between Feb., 1920, and 
Aug., 1921; also men on U. 8. 8S. Ophir, en route 
home from Gibraltar, 1919 and 1920; cooks and bak- 
ers on U. 8S. 8. Chester, Jan. to June, 1921, and on 
U. 8. 8. Mahanna, Sept., ay to Jan., 21. 

Norris, Oliver H., Bt 148th F. A. , enlisted 
Camp Kendrick, Wyo., , A. 1916; went overseas 
Dec. 27, 1917; disc harged June 23, 1919, Camp 
Dodge, Towa. Not heard from for seven years. 
Needed in connection with settlement of estate. 

U. 8. 8. Hatfield—Former shipmates who recall ear 
injury to Nathan Brown when latter fired gun on 
this Torpedo Boat Destroyer, No. 231. 

1647 D. B., Co. 8—Sets. Frank B. Jack and Clar- 
ence J. Prerce and others, including Ist sgt. between 
June 26 and Sept. 18, 1918, who recall Herbert N. 
HANSON. 

U. 8S. S. Wainwright—Frederiek Barner (Calif.), 
Joseph D. Camp (Va.), Charles E. Cuampers (Va.), 
James E. Frircn (Wash.), ey Jasastys (N. 
J.), Raymond Kennepy (N. J.), Arthur E. Kerr 
(Calif.), Charles Lovey (Mo.), Elmer J. Mitier 

(N. Y.) and others who recall mysterious drowning in 
Queenstown, Ireland, of James Ropensusn (alias 
Bush), Aug., 1917. To assist mother 

3447n F. A., He. Co.—Former comrades who re- 
member Oscar E. PHanney (now deceased) for severa 
months prior to June, 1919. To assist widow. 

38Tu Ine., Co. C, 3p Drv.—Charlie Jupar, Clar- 
ence A. Dorris, Connie R. Dusose and others who 
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“IN-ONE 01 


PENETRATES QUICKER 
AND PROTECTS <3 WAYS 


3-in-One Oil is light, penetrat- 
ing, and long-lasting—blended 
from three oils to protect 
guns three ways. As it 
lubricates, it cleans and 
prevents rust. Use it to 
protect and polish all 
wood and metal parts. 
At any dealer’s in both 
handy cans and eco- 
nomical bottles. 

























Grow our famous Fancy White Queen 
Mushrooms. Exclusive new process. 
Bigger, better, quicker crops. More 
money for you! Enormous new de- 
mand, Illustrated book free. 
Write toda: 

AME 
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As one of the oldest 

atent firms in Amer- 

ca we give inventors 

at lowest consistent 

charge, a service noted for results, evidenced by 

many well known lVatents of extraordinary 
value. Book, Patent-Sense, free. 

Lacey & Lacey, 635 F St., N. W. Dept. 8 

Wash., D.C. Estab. 1869 


Numerous Legionnaire References 
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UCTS CO. 
ind. 


Deodorizer 


1 Bathrooms 


AGENTS..10108515 ox 


ERE’S an invention that housewives every- 

where eagerly welcome. At last a way to ban- 
ish unpleasant odors in bathrooms. The new im- 
proved patented Bowl-Itizer inside the toilet bowl, 
actually seems to absorb odors and 
replace them with a delicate per 
fume that everybody likes Guar- 
anteed as advertisedin Good House- 
keeping Magazine. Every home a 
prospect! One of 10 RED HOT 
SELLERS. Agents clean up $5 to 
$8 in a day. (Splendid distributor's 
proposition, also, on request.) Write 
at once for details and full-size 
Free . 
TWE PURO COMPANY, OGept. 6-2004 
3107 Pine St. St. Lewis, Me 
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1935 Seed h Cash ree— 
85 Flowers in colors — attractive Novelties and Specialties. 
F. B. MILLS Seed Grower, Box 88, ROSE HILL, N. Y. 
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oo" INVENTIVE 


wr oe. have read and profited by our free book 
“Patent Protection.” Sony’ ox explains many interest- 
ing points to inventors and illustrates important mechan- 
ical principles. With we also send free ‘‘Evidence 
of Invention” form. Prompt service, reasonable fees, 
deferred payments, thirtv-six years experience. Avoid 
risk of aiew Write immediately to: Victor 1. Evans & 

Registered Patent Attorneys, 536-B Victor 
boda Washington, D. C 


ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 
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SALE CATALOG — FREE 
Over 200 Styles and Sizes of 
Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces at 
Factory Prices and Easy 
Terms—as little as 18¢ 
a day. More Bargains 
than in 20 Big Stores. 
New styles, new features, 
new colors. Year to Pay 
—30 days free trial—360 
days approval test— 
24-hour shipments. The 
mazoo Stove Co., 

Rochester Avenue, 








Over 909,000 Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
35 Years in Business ‘A aCe Uretiitsyleley 
Write for FREE Catalog Mcumaem BDL a’4 0 & Cop (0) ¢ 
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NEWS OF VETERAN INTEREST 


HE United States Supreme Court 

in December issued a unanimous de- 
cision upholding the right of the University 
of California to suspend students for re- 
fusal to take compulsory military training. 
The decision is of great importance to the 
nation’s national defense because it not 
only affects students in the California in- 
stitution but also those in sixty other land- 
grant colleges and universities throughout 
the country and in a great many other 
institutions which give compulsory mili- 
tary training courses in return for Federal 
aid. More than 100,000 students are en- 
roled in the courses made possible by Fed- 
eral aid, and students completing these 
courses supply annually a large number of 
new officers for the Organized Reserve. 

The military training courses are gov- 
erned by the National Defense Act passed 
in 1916 and amended in 1920, and are 
carried out under three different plans. 
The most important plan is that author- 
ized by Section 4o of the Act. It is known 
as the R. O. T. C. plan. Under it 91 col- 
leges and universities enroled 66,000 men 
in compulsory courses in 1932-33, and 35 
other institutions enroled 10,194 men in 
elective courses. 

Conscientious objection to the military 
training courses has produced contro- 
versies in many colleges and universities, 
and many cases based on conscientious 
objections have found their way to the 
courts. Lower courts have uniformly up- 
held college authorities in the right to 
make the required military course com- 
pulsory for all students. The supreme 
court decision takes out of the realm of 
controversy most of the points upon which 
conscientious objectors have based their 
refusals to drill. 

The California case arose from the sus- 
pension of two sons of ministers for refusal 
to take the required courses. The Supreme 
Court opinion said: 

“Government, Federal and State, each in 
its own sphere owes a duty to the people 
within its jurisdiction to preserve itself in 
adequate strength to maintain peace and 
order, and to assure the just enforcement 
of law. And every citizen owes the recipro- 
cal duty according to his capacity, to 
support and defend government against 
all enemies.” 

The decision stated further that the 
“necessity and duty” of every citizen to 
bear arms in behalf of the nation’s defense 
is paramount and that the compulsory 
military course does not violate the “due 
process” clause of the Constitution of the 
United States. 


FarmM CENsus OFFERS JOBS 


EW employment opportunities for 
World War veterans will be available 
this year as a result of the 1935 Census of 
Agriculture which will be conducted by 
the United States Government. The work 
will be carried out by 225 district super- 


visors and approximately 25,000 enumera- 
tors. American Legion Departments have 
already issued bulletins in many States 
describing the opportunities offered to 
qualified veterans. Preference in appoint- 
ments will be given to farmers, farmers’ 
wives and farmers’ sons and daughters. 
Preference will also be given to properly 
qualified veterans. The Bureau of the 
Census has outlined special qualifications 
of a high order which must be met. States 
have been divided into districts, each dis- 
trict in charge of a supervisor. An appli- 
cation for appointment as enumerator 
should be addressed to the district super- 
visor for the area in which the applicant 
lives. The name and address of this super- 
visor, as well as detailed information, is 
published in the newspapers of his district. 
No applications should be sent to Wash- 
ington. It is estimated that an active and 
energetic enumerator can earn from $4 to 
$5 a day, and the period of employment 
will be from 15 to 20 days. 


New Homes For DIsABLED 
HEN New Year’s Day came, 
World War veterans were awaiting 

further details of a plan which had been 
heralded earlier as promising 10,000 new 
homes erected by the Government for serv- 
ice men and their families. Under this plan 
tentatively approved jointly by the 
Veterans Administration and the Federal 
Relief Administration, unemployed service 
men would be assisted in leaving the big 
cities and finding subsistence homesteads 
in every State in the Union. The plan, as 
outlined, is intended to benefit only those 
veterans drawing compensation, whose 
families rely upon Government payments. 

The plan calls for sale of houses at low 
cost to families which include at least two 
children. Houses would be from five to 
seven rooms and would be sold at an aver- 
age cost of $2,500, to be paid for at the 
rate of $15 per month, and to be free of 
debt in fifteen years. 

Cost of housing the first contingent of 
10,000 veterans and their families was 
estimated at $25,000,000, and advocates 
of the plan expected early efforts in the 
i935 Congress to insure that the system 
would be put into operation. 

First announcement of the plan was 
made in October. A more comprehensive 
announcement was looked for after Con 
gress assembled for the new session. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE WEEK 


HE Reserve Officers Association of 

the United States will sponsor Na- 
tional Defense Week from February 12th 
to 22d, and, according to Harold J. Baum 
of Seattle, Washington, chairman of the 
committee in charge of the observance, the 
1,000 chapters of the association have been 
requested to seek the co-operation of all 
the Legion posts in their communities in 
making the observance effective. 
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FOUR ROSAS 
WiElISiCEaw 


FRANKFORT DISTILLERIES 
LOUISVILLE + BALTIMORE 


Try these other famous whiskies: PAUL JONES, ANTIQUE, 
OLD OSCAR PEPPER, SHIPPING PORT. 


—____ 
THE CUNEO PRESS, INC., CHICAGO 


“T’ll take 
the old things” 


New things are important 
To progress, I'm told; 

But you take the new things, 
And I'll take the old. 


Old houses with beams 

That are darkened with age. 
Old books with a dog-ear 

On ‘most every page. 

Old slippers whose wrinkles 
Are those of my feet. 

Old pipes that the years 

Have made mellow and sweet. 


Old friends who know when 
To be silent, when gay, 
And who when they talk 


Have something to say. 


Old Four Roses Whiskey — 
And by old, I mean o/d 
With a rich-ripe aroma 


And a color like gold. 

Not a whiskey like many 

Of those that I’ve seen, 

That are tasteless and flat, 

Or else fiery and green. 

But a whiskey distilled 

In the old-fashioned way, 

By the methods they followed 
In grandfather's day. 


Distilled from choice grain, 
And aged in the wood — 
Aged by Nature herself 
Till it’s better than good. 


Yes, you take the new things — 
The new liquor that’s sold. 

I'll stick to Four Roses, 

A whiskey that’s o/d. 


* + * 


Four Roses is a proud product 
of the old Frankfort Distilleries, 
a company that’s been making 
fine whiskey for four generations. 
It’s made the only way truly great 
whiskey can be made—by the 
slow, costly old-fashioned meth- 
od. Four Roses is a blend of 
straight whiskies, and comes 
sealed in the patented bootleg- 
proof Frankfort Pack that must 
be destroyed before the bottle 
within it can be removed. 

We'd like to send you a copy 
of “Irvin S. Cobb’s Own Recipe 
Book” —$100 worth of humor by 
a master writer. Send 10¢ in 
stamps to Frankfort Distilleries, 
Dept. 422, Louisville, Ky. 
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@ Roscoe Turner flew from London to 
Australia — 11,323 miles —in 93 hours and 
7 minutes! When questioned about his 
smoking, Colonel Turner said: 
“A speed flyer uses up energy just as his 
motor uses ‘gas’—and smoking a Camel 
gives one a ‘refill’ on energy. The way I 
notice this especially is that after smoking 
a Camel I get a new feeling of well-being 
and vim Camels never upset my nerves.” wt 
~~ 
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PHYSICAL INSTRUC- : ty . ARCHITECT. W. R. 
TOR. Charles Adams: Ballard reports as fol- 
“Smoking a Camel quick- : lows: “Whenever I feel 
ly gives me a sense of listless, a Camel restores 
renewed vim. I enjoy this 3 myenergy And [also 
“lift.” Camels never inter- J : s find that my mind is 


fere with healthy nerves.” clearer... more alert.’’ 





LEAF-TOBACCO 
EXPERTS AGREE: 
’’ Camels are made from 


You Are Invited finer, More Expensive 


to Tune In on the All-Star \ Tobaccos — Turkish and 
Domestic — than any 


CAMEL CARAVAN , other popular brand. ’’ 
with 
WALTER O’KEEFE 
CASA LOMA ORCHESTRA 
ANNETTE HANSHAW 
TED HUSING 


WALTER O'KEEFE 


MRS. LANGDON POST, young sia 10:00 P.M. E. S.T. 8:00 P.M. M.S.T. 
society leader: “ When tired, I find TUESDAY ) 9:00 P.M.C.S.T. 7.00 P.M. P.S.T. 
that smoking a Camel gives me a — > 

\ 9:00P.M.E a 9:30 P.M.M.S.T 


‘lift,’ and I fe »sher afterwards,” IRS r : 
i and I feel fresher afterwards. THURSDAY ) 8:00P.M.C.S.T. 8:30 P. M.P.S.T. 


OVER COAST-TO-COAST WABC-COLUMBIA NETWORK 


R. J. R is 
Tobacco Company 








